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Did You Help Write 
This Advertisement? 


Ever since we first started to publish THE MUSIC HOUR, we have 
received hundreds of comments from teachers and supervisors who are us- 
ing the bcoks in the schools. Below are only a few random excerpts from 
our files. If you presented us with some of these superlatives, we thank 
ycu---if you didn't, it must be because you haven't yet started to use the 


books in your own classes. 


‘Songs that are beautiful and worthwhile” . “Exquisite pictures. We wonder 
why nobody had thought before of making a single book all lovely with colored drawings” 

‘The correlation possibilities of the book are endless. The texts develop the 
literary tastes of the children. Opportunities for rhythmic work, dramatizations, and rea! 
creative work appear on every page’’ . ‘Kindergarten book makes a genuine con 
tribution to school music—full correlation throughout the grades’. . . . “Definite 
a suggestive source to the inexperienced teacher, a practical reference 


plans for the teacher 
. ‘Instrumental! 


book to the experienced one, and a valuable guide to both” 
correlation, a fascinating introduction to an important part of music appreciation” 

‘The method of this course is one of the newest things in music education. It applies 
theories of correlation and socialization which are now of such widespread use in other 


the 


fields” 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McConaTuy MIessNER BirGE Bray 
Kindergarten and First Grade (for the teacher $3.0 
First Book (for the second grade pupil) 68 
Second Book (for the third grade pupil) 76 
Third Book (for the feurth grade pupil). & 
Elementary Teacher's Book (to accompany the First and Second Books 1.48 


Ready in November 


Fourth Book. Almost entirely devoted to Two-Part Music. Charmingly illustrated 


In Preparation 


Fifth Book and Intermediate Teacher's Book 


New York Newark Boston 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 
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In this issue of the JouRNAL 
(page 5) Miss Glenn makes 
the preliminary announce- 
ment of the Chicago program. Read it and 
you will realize that never before has there 
been such thotful and wise provision for our 
professional and spiritual needs. The super- 
visor who does not attend the Chicago meet- 
ing during the week of March 24th will rob 
himself of an inspiration and an opportunity 
for real growth. This is the time to make 
your definite plans; the Hotel Stevens is the 
largest in the world, but so is the Conference 
—and unless you make your room reserva- 
tions soon you may not find the best avail- 
able. There were five thousand of us at the 
meeting a year ago last spring, and it looks 
as tho there will be seven thousand this 
coming spring. 


PLANS FOR 
CHICAGO 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BE KNOWN? 


Unless you are well 
known in your com- 
munity you are not do- 
ing your duty to yourself and to your job. 
Every honest person shuns blatant publicity ; 
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but every earnest person, with the welfare of 
his work at heart, welcomes honest and 
legitimate opportunities to make himself 
known to his fellow townsmen. 

_ With this in view, Miss Glenn starts in 
this issue of the JouRNAL a series of short 
articles which you should ask your local 
papers to reprint. You will find them start- 
ing on page 13. Fill in your name, adapt 
them if you wish to your local conditions, 
and present them to your papers as live 
local news—you will find your editor glad 
for material of this sort. 

There is a larger service involved, too: the 
reprinting of these articles in hundreds of 
papers all over the country must surely have 
a healthy effect on the whole cause of music 
education. When you print this type of 
material you help the whole movement, you 
help conditions in your own city and, inci- 
dentally, you help yourself. 

Won’t you please mail copies of all these 
reprints to the JouRNAL office? A tabula- 
tion of them will be made and reported later 
in the year. 
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of the song material in the Foresman Books of Songs stand out n 
. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ t 
in comparison with the songs in all other music books now R 
published for schools. All the music in the Foresman Books ol 
of Songs has been drawn from sources rich in traditional co 
charm. These songs have gained their power to inspire and to 
ice F , . Di 
develop feeling-reaction through years or centuries of vital 
life. Only real music is included. th 
a he 
wa 
Among the world’s great composers, whose beautiful songs, symphonies and col 
operas are represented in the Foresman Books of Songs, are of 
Beethoven Jensen Taubert Barnby YE 
Listz Martini Wilhelm Haydn act 
Mozart Webbe _ Verdi Braham clu 
Brahms Mascagni Hindel Nelson 
Bach Emmett Von Weber Chadwick be 
Offenbach Myddleton Voelckerling Paisiello the 
Praetorius Sibelius Rimski-Korsakov —Gretchaninoff 
Schubert Falconieri Chopin Moussorgski I 
Ricordi Sarasate Massenet Benedict 
Grieg Spofforth Reinecke Kucken ence 
Rubinstein Peter Wagner Buccalossi offic 
Reichardt Williams Weiderman Tosti 
Donizetti Silcher Dvorak Simmonds (0 Si 
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Sullivan Lemare Bishop Nares ‘Vor 
Gounod Adam — Raff Lewandowski 
Pleyel Tenaglia Hiller Ritter I< 
Rameau Lang Jiingst Gretry v 
Cherubini Havergal Strauss Palestrina £ 
Gluck Ewing Bizet Woodbury s 
Mendelssohn Callcott Saint-Saens Smetana U 
Cui Greben-Hoffman Gade Arne ¢ 
Schumann Paladilhe Rheinberger MacDowell Se 
Boieldieu Wassileff Fischer Spendiarow : 
The Foresman Books of Songs cover the music work in 
elementary and high schools. They include seven books for K 
pupils and a manual for teachers. 
ward 
— : becau 
The American Book C aang 
e American DOO ompany visor 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta tender 
tentat 
‘|| fede ¢ 
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YOUR BOARD Does your Board of 
OF EDUCATION Education send you to 
the Conference, paying 
part or all of your expenses? Please write 
the editor, telling him briefly what arrange- 
ment you have on this point. We want soon 
to give you ammunition for use with your 
Board, and it will be helpful if we have facts 
on actual conditions in many parts of the 
country. Thanks in advance for your help! 


DOOZARDOO State committees are work- 
ing all over the country on 
the annual membership campaign. You can 
help by sending in your dues now, without 
waiting to be approached personally. The 
contributing membership fee is a minimum 
of $5; hundreds of us should take out this 
type of membership this year. The fee for 
active membership is $3. Either type in- 
cludes a copy of the Book of Proceedings to 
be published next spring, containing all of 
the Chieago speeches. 

If you don’t know your sectional confer- 
ence, your check for dues may be sent to this 
office. It will save trouble, however, for you 
to send it to the treasurer of your sectional 
conference, as follows: California, Grace 
Gantt, 2707 Prince St., Berkeley; Eastern, 
Clarence Wells, High School, Orange, N. J.; 
North Central, Frank E. Percival, State 
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Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Northwest, Esther Jones, N. 110 Adams St., 
Moscow, Idaho; Southern, Raymond F. 
Anderson, 8106 oth Ave. 8., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Southwesiern, Catherine E. Strouse, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


HELP FOR As an extension of 
PIANO TEACHERS | the program initiated 
in their publication 
last year of the ‘Guide for Class Piano In- 
struction”, the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music now announces the 
addition to their staff of Miss Ella H. Mason, 
who has until recently been teaching in the 
schools of Rochester. Miss Mason will be 
available to help and advise piano teachers 
all over the country, either thru correspond- 
ence or thru consultation at the office of the 
Bureau, 45 W. 45th St., New York City. 


M.T.N.A. The Music Teachers Nation- 

al Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Gibson in 
Cincinnati December 26-28. The program 
stresses class piano teaching and radio in 
music education. Splendid speakers and 
musical programs have been arranged by the 
president, Wm. Arms Fisher. Two of the 
most attractive events are to be a concert by 
the Cincinnati Symphony and a visit to the 
private art collection of Mr. and Mrs. Taft. 








4 
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President’ s Corner 


MABELLE GLENN, President M.S. N. C. 


SSS) 











¥ 





pe supervisor who has attended a 
National Conference is looking for- 
ward to the announcement of this program 
because he expects to be in Chicago the week 
of March twenty-third. Let every super- 
visor and music teacher who has not at- 
tended a National Conference read this 
tentative program and I am sure he will de- 
tide that he cannot afford to miss this 
- fecond biennial meeting. 
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THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 


Sunday, March 23—On Sunday afternoon 
preceding the Conference members. are to be 
the guests of the Chicago University at a 
concert in their beautiful new chapel. We 
will hear their chorus under the direction of 
Mr. Mac Evans. The guest organist on this 
occasion will be Dr. J. Lewis Browne, 
Director of Music in the public schools of 
Chicago. 
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THE LAUREL MUSIC SERIES 


Senior 


Laurel Songs 





STUDENTS’ EDITION 


ARMITAGE 


~Boston~ 


C.C. Birchard & Co. 
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| superiority of nearly 100 more songs 

Tees are offered in any other high school 
song book, together with many distinctive 
features of editing and arrangement, makes 
Senior Laurel Songs the outstanding high 
school book in school music history. 


80 songs by leading contemporary compo- 
sers....36 special choruses for exhibition 
purposes .... 83 folk songs from many dif- 
ferent countries .... plus a treasury of music 
from the classics arranged with the strictest 
fidelity to the original harmony .. . . 356 dis- 
tinctive’ numbers in all....316 pages in 
the Students’ Edition .... 572 pages in the 


Teachers’ Edition (with full, rich piano accom- 
paniments). 


. The basis for a course in Music Appre- 
ciation .... Material from every period in 
Music History ....A compendium of good 
music. 


Above all... . Birchard excellence in edit 
ing, the product of more than a quarter of © 
century of pioneering in good school music 


Consider Senior Laurel Songs before adop’ 
ing any high school song book of smalle: 
content and fewer distinctive features. Send 
for an approval copy today to examine. 








*NOTE : If you desire a collection entirely of favorite and familiar melodies, you need not pay more than 15 cents for 


176 of them, all in Twice 55 PLUS Community Songs.... 
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The New Brown Book. 
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On Sunday evening in the Ball Room of 
the Stevens Hotel we will have an opportun- 
ity to hear the Paulist Choristers of Chicago 
directed by Father O’Malley. These Chor- 
isters gave their Silver Jubilee Concert in 
Orchestra Hall last April singing an extra- 
ordinarily fine program. In the choir are 
forty-two sopranos; fifteen counter tenors 
(which we of the public schools call alto- 
tenor); fourteen tenors; eleven baritones and 
basses. Lately I was privileged to attend a 
rehearsal of this choir and I feel that the 
concert will be of very great interest to 
supervisors. 

Monday, March 24—Our program of 
Monday morning will open with a concert by 
the Northwestern University Glee Clubs 
under the direction of Glenn Bainum. Mr. 
Bainum’s Girls’ Glee Club numbers a 
hundred and sixty members and his Boys’ 
Glee Club eighty-five. Recently I visited 
these glee clubs in rehearsal and was de- 
lighted with the beautiful effects Mr. 
Bainum was able to obtain. 

In this opening session there will be the ad- 
dress of weleome by Superintendent Wm. J. 
Bogan, the President’s address on ‘Public 
School Musie Come of Age” and an address 
by the Vice-President, George H. Gartlan, 
Director of Music in New York City. 

On Monday afternoon there will be two 
stimulating addresses, one on “Music and 
American Culture” by Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs and one on “What is Real in Music?” 
by Eugene Stinson, music editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. Let me quote from an 
address of Dr. Griggs so that you may get a 
glimpse of his enthusiasm for music as an 
experience of life: ‘Alone or in combina- 
tions, music does its work, cultivating and 
refining the sensuous and emotional sus- 
ceptibility, and thus rendering one more 
tinely and deeply responsive to all beauty, to 
love, the moral ideal and religion. It may 
exalt one to a plane where, for a time, the 
ideal seems possible, and is more possible. 
Thus the marvelous, fluid, ever-growing 
temple of sound has won its place as a lead- 
ing expression of modern life.” 


a | 


Eugene Stinson is a music editor who 
understands our aims and problems. Re- 
cently he addressed a group of music super- 
visors thus: “I can assure you that the part 
of the world in which I work looks with the 
greatest satisfaction and expectation of good 
upon what you are accomplishing. For my 
own part, however, as the observer of artist 
and public, I have discovered that it is not 
really the artist, who gives, but the public, 
which understands, that constitutes the 
dynamic and the creative force in musical 
activity. I hope, in your dealings with 
children, you will never let music seem a 
detached, theoretic or purely technical 
disciplinary exercise, but that you will al- 
ways present it in a way which leaves them 
no other conclusion about it than that it is 
spontaneous, alive, free and inexhaustible 
for a human being’s own pleasure and joy, 
something which benefits you according to 
the devotion and the high-mindedness with 
which you yourself esteem it.” Supervisors 
cannot afford to miss these two addresses. 

No session is complete without a musical 
program; the Monday afternoon musical 
program will be given by the Cleveland 
Glenville High School Chorus under the 
direction of Griffith J. Jones. Last February 
when the N. E. A. met in Cleveland the Re- 
search Council observed Mr. Jones’ work in 
his class room and it was the concensus that 
we should not leave a stone unturned in the 
bringing of this chorus to the Chicago 
Conference. 

On Monday evening we are to have a 
great band demonstration at the Auditorium 
Theatre. Dr. Victor Rebmann is organizing 
this program. He expects to have numbers 
from five great bands and to close the pro- 
gram with the five hundred members of these 
bands playing together under the direction of 
a nationally known band leader. Following 
this band demonstration a reception will be 
held in the Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel. 

Tuesday, March 25—Tuesday morning 
there will be three sectional meetings. The 
Junior High School Section will meet in the 
Eighth Street Theatre, which is an audi- 
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Accepted for Use in Chicago Public Schools 





ie Playing the Piano 


A course of Rote Training 
for beginners 


CLASS OR PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION 
By 
GUY MAIER 
HELENE CORZILIUS 








From a prominent Boston Pianist and Teacher 

“IT have just gone over ‘Playing the 
Piano’ carefully: I think the book is 
absolutely wonderful. It is full of golden 
words. The underlying idea of it, ‘the 
thing before the sign,’ e. g. music instead 
of notes, is marvelously worked out by 
you and your collaborator. 

In the last ten years there have been 
slight signs in this direction here and 
there, but you have come out and 
clinched the matter brilliantly by driving 
home the object-lesson that 
the child should learn to 
make music on the piano! 
It would be a pleasure to com- 
ment on the details of the book, 
such as melody-playing first, your 
chapter on touch, your way of ap- 
proaching rhythm, ete. 

It is enough to say that your way is 
revolutionary—and the only right 
way, to my mind. 

The Teacher’s Manual and Stu- 
dent’s Book ought to be used univer- 
sally, and I shall recommend them 
heartily everywhere.” 

(Signed) Heinrich Gebhard 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - - - NEW YORK 
119 West 40th Street 


Mt 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL............ Price $3. 


(Second, Revised Edition) 


STUDENT’s Book........ 75 cts. 
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torium seating eighteen hundred, adjoining 
the Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel. Not 
only will there be outstanding addresses 
on junior high school work but a voice 
demonstration with junior high school boys 
and a lesson in active listening developed 
with a junior high school class. 

In the Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel 
there will be demonstrations of Instrumental 
Class Teaching with special emphasis on 
Piano Class Instruction. We are expecting 
to have Rudolf Ganz and Guy Maier, both 
concert pianists, take part in the discussions 
of this meeting. Chicago has done an ex- 
ceptional piece of work in class piano 
teaching, now having over ten thousand 
pupils enrolled in piano classes. One or 
more of their outstanding teachers will 
demonstrate certain phases of piano in- 
struction with classes from the public 
schools. 

The Teachers College Section will be held 
in the Assembly Room of the Stevens Hotel. 
Those who train supervisors as well as 
those who are responsible for the music 
training of elementary teachers, will have 
an opportunity to discuss their problems 
in this section. 

On Tuesday afternoon we expect to hear 
our English friend Perey Scholes. W. Otto 
Miessner of Chicago will discuss ““Man or 
Machine Made Music?”’, a very pertinent sub- 
ject today when radio and vitaphone have 
knocked the props from under vocational 
musi¢e training. On this afternoon program 
a concert will be given by the Flint High 
School Chorus, Jacob Evanson, Director. 
Each time one hears this chorus new beauties 
are revealed. 

On Tuesday evening in the Auditorium 
Theatre members of the Conference will be 
guests of Dr. J. Lewis Browne and the 
Chicago Public School Music Department, 
when they will present a program with large 
groups of music students from public schools. 

Wednesday, March 26— Wednesday morn- 
ing in the Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel 
will oceur a section where Amateur Music 
Outside of the School will be discussed. A. D. 


Zanzig, chairman of this meeting, makes 
this interesting statement: ‘This section 
will be devoted to the ultimate criteria of 
public school music; that is, to the questions, 
‘What have been the effects of school music 
in homes, churches, neighborhood centers and 
in communities, and what effects may it 
have?’ We are faced with a new or a 
much enlarged challenge. Opportunties for 
good, satisfying singing or playing outside of 
the schools are in most places far behind the 
remarkable development inside of schools. 
Indeed, about eighty per cent of the pro- 
fessional opportunities for performance have, 
at least for some time to come, been des- 
troyed. But the possibilities for a rich de- 
velopment of amateur performance, in the 
best sense, seem greater than ever before. 
What can be done both inside and outside 
the schools to further their fulfillment? The 
leaders in discussing this question will be 
outstanding, and will include supervisors and 
other teachers who have already done much 
in answering its finest implications in their 
respective communities.” 

The College Music Section will meet in 
the Assembly Room on the second floor 
of the Stevens Hotel. This section is 
being provided for the discussion of Uni- 
versity and college music problems, especi- 
ally as they are related to the problems of the 
public schools. The importance of correlat- 
ing public school and college music work is 
being realized more and more, and a number 
of nationally prominent university and col- 
lege music teachers will take part in the 
program of this section. Mrs. Ruth Haller 
Ottaway, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is investigating the sub- 
ject of Required Music Courses in Colleges 
and Universities and will tell of her findings 
in this section. 

Wednesday afternoon the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give a complimentary 
concert to members of the Conference out- 
side Chicago. We are delighted to announce 
that Dr. Stock will conduct this concert. 
We supervisors and teachers of music of 
necessity must give much of our time to the 
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Endorsed by Music Supervisors and Teachers of Bands 


Foundation to Band Piaying 


A First Beginners’ Combination Band and Orchestra Book 
For Class or Individual Instruction— By FRED O. GRIFFEN 


Hundreds of just such organizations all over the country as this one have been created by the use of— Foundation toe 


Band Playing 


Nothing ever thought of so com- 
pletely covers the needs of teacher 
and student, demonstrated by the 
hundreds of thousands of copies 
put in use within the short time 
published. 

An Elementary Method For In- 
dividual or Class Instruction. (All 
Parts, Wind and Strings.) Not 
“just another beginner’s system,” 
but an entirely different one. 


Contains material for 16 weeks’ 
study, so carefully graded and ex- 








plained that it will not, so to speak, 
“stick the band.” Each Lessor. fol- 
lows consecutively and no lesson is 
harder than the first, provided each 
previous lesson has been learned. 











Hartley, lowa, School Band, State Winners 1929. 


Tuning 


Diagram with full explanation showing correct note for 
each instrument to play while tuning. 

Diagram charts for all Wood Wind Instruments showing the 
Fingering. Correct Playing Position with full explanation for 
each instrument. 

Lesson One. 4 comprehensive outline of the rudi- 
ments of music. So clear a very young student will 
have no trouble to understand. 





Following Is An Outline of Each 
Lesson: 


Introduction 


A concise explanation of the author's ideas, so they may be 
better understood by the teacher, instructor and student. 


Advice to the Student 
Valuable advice given to the student for the study of his 
instrument. 

Lesson Two. 4 complete explanation of this lesson 
and the other lessons are given. To show the gradual 
progress of these lessons the first line of each of the 
second and fifteenth lessons are shown. 


























Lesson Three. Introducing Half Notes and Rests. 
Lesson Four. hole, Half, Dotted Half and Quarter 


Notes. 
Five. Eighth Notes. 
Lesson Six. Staccato Notes and Rhythm Studies. 
Lesson Seven. Rhythm Studies. 
Lesson Eight. Harmonized Exercises and Pieces. 


the first to the last lesson. 





First Line f_G-open Rest WHOLE NOTES AND RESTS 

vm of ‘ae Sr {—-—-} } —F 

E secon |f. Oy t s+ +—s—_+——_4 
@Count +2-3-4 1-2-3-4 


Lesson Nine Sixteenth Notes and Pieces. 
Lesson Ten. Dotted Eighth Notes and Pieces. 
Lesson Eleven. Six-Eighths Rhythm and Pieces. 
Lesson Twelve. Syncopation. 

Lesson Thirteen. Lesson in Melody Playing. 
Lesson Fourteen. March Time. 


Lesson Fifteen. 4 concert waltz, illustrates the note combinations to be found in such music. By comparing this 
line of music with the first line of lesson 2, printed above, it will be seen how gradually the course progresses from 























First Line 
Fifteenth 
of 
Lesson Sixteen. Seven Major Scales for Unison Practice Last Page. A programme Suggested for First Concert. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Bb Cornets-Trumpets Bassoon Alto Saxophone Baritone T. C. Bb Bass T. C. 
(Conductor) Bb Clarinets Tenor Saxophone Trombone T. C. Eb Bass 
i Alte Clarinet Baritone Saxophone 1 bone B.C. BBb 
Eb Clarinet Bass Clarinet Altos-Horns vemuene . Bass 
Oboe & C Saxophone Soprano Saxophone C Flute Baritone B. C. Drums 
STRING PARTS P 
Trombone B. C. Viola String Bass Flute in C 
Violins Celle Horns in F Piano Acc. 


Mr. Gustave Saenger in The Metronome, in part, says: “The two essentials of the elementary and high school band are a good 
method of instruction. This is a large order, It has been most adequately filled, however, by the ‘Foundation to Band Playing’ by 


Fred O. Griffin.” 
NOTE: A complete set of these books will be sent on approval, te Supervisors or Instructors. 
Write for a sole cornet er trumpet part. (Free) PRICE: 


Piano Part, - $1.00 
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making of music. We are constantly giving 
out inspiration and very often we need to 
have our supply of musical inspiration re- 
plenished. In our round of detailed duties 
connected with supervision we must watch 
ourselves that our susceptibility to the 
beauties of music be kept alert and dynamic. 
Keeping ourselves in tune with music itself 
is the secret of real success in leadership in 
musie activities. The possibility of hearing 
Dr. Stock and his orchestra should be a very 
great incentive to attendance at the con- 
ference. 

Wednesday evening the National High 
School Orchestra Concert will be played in 
the Auditorium Theatre. You will read else- 
where in this JouRNAL the program which 
Mr. Maddy is planning to present. We are 
delighted that Dr. John Erskine has con- 
sented to be the soloist with this great 
orchestra of high school girls and boys. 

Thursday, March 27—Thursday morning 
there are to be two sections, the Elemen- 
tary School Section in the Ball Room of the 
Stevens Hotel and the High School Section 
in the Eighth Street Theatre. 

In the Elementary Section there will be a 
demonstration of chorus singing in the 
intermediate grades, a sight singing demon- 
stration with a class of sixth grade children 
and a demonstration of active listening 
with a fifth grade class. Mr. Guy Maier 
will use this fifth grade class for a children’s 
concert audience to show the Conference 
the type of concert he has found successful. 
Mr. Russell Morgan, Director of Music 
in Cleveland, will lead a discussion on 
“New Tendencies and Phases in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.’”’ A committee of the Re- 
search Council of which Mr. Morgan is 
chairman has been making investigations 
along this line. Mr. Hobart Sommers, 
principal of the Chase School in Chicago, 
will diseuss “The Elementary Principal’s 
Part in Developing a Music Program”. 

In the High School Section Frantz Pro- 
schowski, voices pecialist from New York 
will speak on “Tone Thinking,”’ 
giving a’ practical demonstration of the 


City, 


development of the singing voice. There also 
will be a high school voice class demonstra- 
tion and discussion. Mrs. Marian Cotton, 
Director of Music in New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, will give a program 
with her high school girls’ chorus. A har- 
mony demonstration will be given with a 
class from Bloomington. This class will be 
taught by Mr. Vincent Jones of New York 
University and the discussion led by Miss 
Julia Howell of the University of Southern 
Califernia, Los Angeles. Dr. Will Earhart of 
Pittsburgh will address the section on ““Why 
Music is Beautiful When it Is’. Following 
his address a discussion of methods for de- 
veloping music appreciation in high school 
will be led by Edith Rhetts, chairman of the 
high school appreciation committee. 

The Thursday afternoon program will 
open with a concert by the a cappella chorus 
from Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, 
under the direction of Noble Cain. Helen 
Hay Heyl of the New York State Depart- 
ment cf Education will speak on “An Inte- 
grating Center for the Rural School Home’’. 
“Music for Fun” will be discussed by Erie T. 
Clarke, an interesting New Yorker who had 
unusual experiences with amateur music in 
his early home life in England. 

Thursday evening occurs the formal ban- 
quet, the only banquet of the Conference. 
The announcement of Dr. John Erskine as 
the banquet speaker assures us of a brilliant 
evening. 

Friday, March 28—Friday we will hear 
H. W. Seitz’s a cappella chorus from Central 
High School, Detroit. Mr. J. Tatian Roach, 
President of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, is planning the Friday morning 
session. He expects to present five forceful 
speakers who will have definite messages for 
all supervisors. The subjects to be discussed 
are: 

1. The Publisher’s Contribution to School 
Musie Education. 

2. The Piano’s Contribution to School 
Musie Education. 

3. The Phonograph’s Contribution to 
School Music Education. 
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Melody Way 





The Melody Way to Play Piano 


Used in more schools than all other so-called class 
piano methods combined. Used in the schocls of 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Denver, Dallas, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Preferred because it embodies the best music and 
the simplest teaching methods. Adopted for use in 
over 500 school systems-——its worth proven to super- 
visors and parents by its tremendous success with 
300,000 children. 


You can introduce “Melody Way” in your school 
without added teaching expense. These classes will 
vitalize your entire music program. They carry the 
music of your school rooms into the homes where par-- 
ents and taxpayers can see the results of your work. 





The Meloday Way to Play Violin 


The only difference in the procedure between teach- 
ing piano and violin classes lies in the instruments 
themselves, and the manner in which they are 
played. 

Based upon the same New Music Pedagogy that has 
made the Melody Way for Piano the choice of 
thousands of piano teachers in every state in the 
Union, this new violin course is already used in the 
schools of over 100 cities. 

Melody Way violin classes will develop the players 
needed for your elementary orchestras and offer 
possibilities to the children that may later be 
utilized in professional activities. 


Miessner Institute of Music 





Miessner INstiITuTE oF Music 
1219 KIMBALL BLpa. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Name 
City 


I teach privately 





Please send me information about the Melody Way: 

O To Play Piano 
Address 
State 


In public schools 


OTo Play Violin 


M.8.J. 12-29 
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4. The Instrument’s Contribution to 
School Music Education. 

5. The Radio’s Contribution to School 
Musie Education. 

We are hoping to be able to announce two 
of the most brilliant speakers of the week for 
Friday afternoor, Dr. Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin and Sir 
Henry Hadow, English President of the First 
Anglo-American Music Conference, Shef- 
field, England. 

'riday evening will occur the Choral Con- 
cert given by the National High School 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. Hollis 
Dann and Mr. Frederick Alexander. You 
have already seen the announcement of this 
program and know that it is going to be a 
concert of great inspiration to all persons 
interested in the development of ensemble 
singing in America. 








On this, the first day of November, it is 
impossible to give a complete program. 
Many persons will appear on the program 
who are not named at this time. In the next 


issue of the JouRNAL we hope to announce 


the complete program. 

‘As a ship which comes into the locks is 
raised little by little as the water flows in 
from either side, so that when the ship leaves 
the locks it leaves on a much higher level 
than when it entered,” just so should this 
great National Conference send every super- 
visor and teacher back to his work on a 
much higher level of enthusiasm than the 
one on which he has traveled. Decide today 
that you will spend the week of March twenty- 
third in Chicago. 


A SUGGESTION TO EVERY SUPERVISOR 
IN AMERICA WHO IS EAGER TO HELP 
BOOST MUSIC EDUCATION 

The three stories which follow are for 
your use. They have been prepared by an 
experienced newspaper writer and your local 
newspaper editor will probably be glad to 
publish them in his news columns on or his 
music page. These three articles are of 
different type and you will want to choose 


what best fits your location and situation. 
Other stories will follow in a later issue. 

To use these stories fill in your name where 
space has been left and have copies made. It 
is usually advisable to send a copy to each 
paper in the city, taking care not to play 
favorites. It would not be wise to send all 
three stories to a paper at one time; send one 
every few weeks with a note to the editor 
asking him if he can use it. If a note is sent, 
it might be well to explain the significance of 
the story, pointing out briefly how the 
publication of the article would benefit the 
town. 

Results will be more surely forthcoming if 
you meet the editor personally and talk the 
material over with him. It is a contact that 
should prove valuable to the cause of school 
music. Of course you will not overurge your 
editor, to print these articles but it is entirely 
proper for you to ask him if he will pass on 
to his readers the information that the 
articles contain. 

Please drop me a card suggesting phases of 
work which you think should be stressed in 
future articles. I shall be interested to know 
what success you have with your local 
papers. Yours sincerely, 

MABELLE GLENN. 


Announce Plans for Mus‘c Supervisors 
Conference 

a eae , supervisor of music in 
the local schools, is in receipt of the first 
definite information concerning the forth- 
coming Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. 

The meeting will be held in Chicago for 
five days beginning March 24, 1930. Head- 
quarters of the Conference will be in the 
Stevens Hotel, famed as the ‘world’s 
largest’’. Not less than 7000 music workers 
in the public schools of the United States, 
and probably a good many more, will be in 
attendance. M................_plans to go, 
unless something of an unforseen nature 
comes up to prevent it. 

The 1930 Conference will be particularly 
significant in that a great deal of attention 
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BRIAR ROSE 


AN OPERETTA 
with Prologue and 3 Acts 
by 
Louis Woopson Curtis 


A brilliant operetta of magnificent pageantry. 
Admirably vocal and rhythmically tuneful. 


Easily given—no costume changes required and may be simple 
or elaborate as desired. 


A stationary scenery set possible with simple additions to 
change locale. 


Opportunity for dances, peasant-court-fairy. 


The directions for every contingency are so complete that a 
mere novice at producing can be sure of a finished performance. 


Vocal Score $1.50 Libretto 25c Stage Guide $1.00 
Orchestration on rental 
Descriptive catalogs of desirable school music for the asking. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me Briar Rose for examination; I am also interested in 


publications for ~— 


Name Street 

City State - 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
1107 JACKSON STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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will be given to problems growing out of re- 
cent developments in mechanical music. The 
great popularity of radio and the so-called 
“talking pictures” are examples of the new 
influences in American musical life. The 
Conference proposes to thrash the whole 
matter out thoroughly. The theme of the 
Conference may be summed up as “Music 
for a more abundant life”’. 

While the Conference program is still far 
from complete, already it is evident that 
the meeting will undoubtedly be the greatest 
ever held in America in the cause of Music. 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, Frantz Pro- 
schowski, Dr. John Erskine, Helen Hay 
Heyl, Mrs. Ruth Ottaway, Guy Maier, Eric 
Clark, Eugene Stinson, Perey Scholes and 
Rudolf Ganz, are among the prominent men 
and women who will address the Conference. 
Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Sir Henry Hadow of England 
are expected to accept invitations to speak. 
Sectional meetings will provide further op- 
portunities to discuss all phases of school 
music work—singing, playing and intelligent 
listening. 

Three of the big musical events of the 
Conference have definitely been arranged. 
One is a big band demonstration. The 
second is a concert by the National High 
School Orchestra of about 300 players; and 
the third is the National High School Chorus 
concert in which 400 outstanding singers 
from every section of the country will take 
part. All of these events will be heard in 
Chicago’s renowned Auditorium, where for 
years and years Chicagoans have gone to 
listen to opera. 

Chicago is planning to outdo herself in 
providing entertainment for the visiting 
supervisors. Dr. Frederick Stock will con- 
duet his Symphony Orchestra in a compli- 
mentary concert. Two glee clubs from North- 
western University will sing. The Chicago 
University Chorus will give a concert in their 
beautiful new chapel, and the Paulist 
Choristers will be heard in a Sunday evening 
concert in the Stevens hotel. A fine pro- 
feram is promised by the Chicago Public 
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School Music Department when large groups 
of Chicago school students will sing and play. 


Unusual Child Doesn’t Exist, Says Local 
yi Music Supervisor 

The child who isn’t musical doesn’t exist. 

This is the opinion of M_..., 
local school music supervisor. M 
has followed the music profession for a 
number of years and has yet to find the first 
child who is not receptive to music. 

“Every so often,” says M..................... cs 
the mother of a youngster who thinks he 
doesn’t like music or hasn’t ‘any ear’ for 
music will inquire about the advisability of 
giving her child an opportunity for musical 
instruction. If the child is normal, the 
answer is invariably in the affirmative. Every 
person in the world is born with some degree 
of musical potentiality. The normal child 
responds readily to the fundamental ele- 
ments in music. 

“This doesn’t mean that every child is a 
future Schumann-Heink or a Paderewski. 
But almost any child, if given the opportun- 
ity, would make excellent progress and bring 
happiness to himself and others for the rest 
of his life. Some of these might conceivably 
develop into artists of the first rank, but 
what America needs if it becomes a more 
musical nation is more musical amateurs. 

“Every child should have his chance in 
music. No one who has had the right kind of 
musical training has ever regretted it, and 
there are scores right in this community who 
are sorry that they did not learn more about 
music when they had the opportunity.”’ 

America is on the threshold of great things 
in music, M........................ believes. “Up to 
the present, political and industrial problems 
have engaged most of our efforts but the 
time has every earmark of being ripe for new 
musical development. America has passed 
the infant stage when earning a living 
vitalises every activity. We have the leisure, 
the means, not only to enjoy but to create 
the settings which appeal to our aesthetic 
natures. The needs and possibilities for 


amateur music are tremendous.”’ 
(Continued on page 75) 


” 
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A CLASS PIANO METHOD 





“Radically Different from the usual Beginner’s Book” 


Not intended for young children, but especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of older students, those of 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE and 
over, including GROWN-UPS who have left school. 


MUSIC STUDY COURSE 
FOR THE PIANO 


By 
Grace Heien Nash 


Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vol. 204, net $1.50 


HE older beginners on. the piano, those of Junior and Senior High School age and over, 
for whom this book is written, offer the teacher a very difficult but most interesting 
problem. Because of their eagerness to learn, their advanced intellectual development 
and the broader technical resources opened to them by the larger reach of the hand, excel- 
lent results can be obtained by the teacher who understands their needs and capabilities. 
It must be remembered, however, that ordinary methods of instruction are absolutely 
unsuited to these pupils. Progress must be rapid, selections must be mature in name 
and content, and a steady growth in musicianship must parallel all playing activities. 


Contents 


Introduction, Notes for the Teacher. Tone Production, Chord Playing, Rhythm, 
The Staff, Form, Key and Interval Relationships, Large Thirds, Pure Fourths, The 
Pedal, Melody Playing, Pure Fifths, The Dominant, Ensemble Playing, A New Rhythm- 
ical Problem, Small Thirds, Larger Forms, Major Triads, Primary Chords, Inversions, 
Minor Triads, The Major Scale, The Left Hand, The Study of the Great Composers’ 
Lives and Works, Conclusion, Supplementary Reading for the Student, Supplementary 
Material for the Teacher. 


Send for Complete Catalog of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series 





G. SCHIRMER (INC.) 32ST yeysTe" 
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THE USE OF THE CLASSICAL SONG 
IN SCHOOL 


W. G. WHITTAKER 


Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England 


Isp1tor’s Note:—This paper was read at the 
Anglo-American Music Conference in Lausanne, 
\ugust, 1929. Dr. Whittaker has lectured in 
America, particularly at Cornell University; he is 
known thruout the British Empire as one of the 
mcst constructive adjudicators of competition fes- 
tivals; in England and on the Continent he is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in the current school of 
English composers, as a teacher of great power, and 
as an outstanding figure among conductors.—P.J.W. 


Te. SUBJECT of my paper is not of my 
choice; it seems to me that there is 
little to be said on it which is not a matter 
of common agreement, about which there 
can be no possible shadow of doubt what- 
ever. But it was insisted on by the com- 
mittee, and I shall do my best with it. 

I cannot say that I am enamoured of the 
word “elassical.’’ Onee when I was travel- 
ing a fellow-passenger struck up a conversa- 
tion, and, as is the way with some people, 
managed to worm out of me what my pro- 
fession was. He had not met a professional 
musician at close quarters before, and was 
most curious as to the manner of life of one 
so far removed from the respectable world 
of business men. After many questions he 
asked me, ‘Do you ever write music your- 
self?” I denied not the impeachment, 
whereupon he grunted forcibly and said 
with some heat, “Hmph! Classical stuff, I 
suppose!”’ That common attitude toward 
the word, as meaning something which is 
supposed to be good and proper but in which 
no reasonable fellow can be truthfully said 
to find any enjoyment, is sufficient to justify 
its disuse by musical people. But my title, 
too, was chosen for me, so I accept it! 

I have interpreted the word in this case as 
meaning songs written by the best com- 
posers of the past—either those among the 
elect, or those lesser men who have left 
behind them a few things which represent 
their period at its best. Some of our best- 


loved poems are by men who cannot be 
classed as great poets, and yet we would 
fain keep their memories green by a con- 
stant use of their choicest lines. I have not 
included those songs which have passed into 
the common repertoire of the nation and 
which are generally known as “National 
Songs.” 

The great composers have written little 
instrumental music which can be played by 
the average child. There is some, of course; 
every teacher of the piano uses the little 
dances of Bach, the early minuets of Mozart, 
the country dances of Beethoven, the lindler 
and waltzes of Schubert, and rejoices that 
he can make the child familiar with these 
great names by means of simple music. 
But in the main the junior pupil has to rely 
upon musi¢e written by smaller men, which 
is often admirable in itself and admirably 
suited for its purpose. In the domain of 
school singing, however, the position is very 
different; a great wealth of music exists, 
from the pen of every notable composer 
from Dowland to Brahms, which can bring 
the child mind into contact with the loftiest 
flights of inspiration vouchsafed to man. 
It is because of this that the topic is so 
valuable. Not only do these songs give the 
child intense pleasure for the time being; 
but they link up the world of musie in school 
with the great world of music outside, they 
give the child a practical acquaintance with 
the greatest names in art, they help him 
to form an appreciation of style and aid 
him to discover for himself the difference 
between good and bad music. When one 
comes to examine the number of first rate 
songs available for schools, the total result, 
both in bulk and in variety, is quite astonish- 
ing; and the list grows every month. It is 
possible for every child who is well taught 
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Eminently Successful 
with 
Our School Boys 








PART SONGS FOR BOYS 
WITH 
CHANGING VOICES 


Price, 60 cents 


A FINE group of part songs for choral 
. singing in junior high schools and high 
schools which serves as an _ excellent 
course in high school singing. Material 
ranges from unison to three and four-part 
songs with the possibility of using some 
for only two parts. Although the average 
four-part writing is beyond the capacities 
of boys’ changing voices, the numbers in 
this collection, which provide opportuni- 
ties for four-part singing, are well within 
their capabilities. There are ten numbers 
in this collection, each so written as to be 
useful in several ways. There is a variety 
in the style of composition which extends 
from the primitive and fundamental emo- 
tion of the negro spiritual to the imposing 
cathedral style of the Russian school. The 
texts, likewise, furnish quite a few con- 
trasts, with each quite satisfying to 
youths of the ages for which they are in- 
terded. This book owes its leap into 
great favor to the practical value it has 
in the work of many supervisors. 








THE PIRATE’S UMBRELLA 
OPERETTA FOR BOYS 
By MRS. R. R. FORMAN Price, 60¢ 


T WAS truly amazing 

how quickly favorable 
reports upon successful 
productions of this oper- 
etta began to come in 
within a short time after 
its publication. It not only 
serves to aid in arousing 
musical interest in boys 
because it is so appealing 
as to make them enter 
into it with zest, but it 
also furnishes an excel- 
lent entertainment that is 
easily produced. 

The plot centers around two American 
lads who are made captives of pirates on 
a South Sea Island. Their experiences 
with the pirates and a tribe of savages 
keep the audience amused and intent 
upon the stage sequences until the boys 
are rescued by an airplane from the 
good old U. S. A. All of the musical num- 
bers are easy to sing and the sparkle of 
melody is present throughout. Since the 
pirates and savages may be as many as 
the stage facilities permit, this operetta 
can be used for a performance by a mod- 
est sized cast or by a ‘quite large group 
of participants. Likewise, it is possible 
for a performance to be lengthened with 
interpolations if it is desired to have it 
longer than the average juvenile operetta 
which frequently holds close to being an 
hour in length and is used as a feature 
portion of a program. 
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BOY’S OWN BOOK OF PIANO PIECES 


Price, 75¢ 


THE idea behind the production of this fine little piano collection 
was to supply the piano teacher with material that would appeal 
strongly to boy students in the second and third grades of study. 
It is brought to the attention of supervisors because the heroic, 
dramatic and humorous moods of some of these little pieces may 
be of help in musical work with classes of boys. These twenty- 
three numbers are so attractive that we are sure many who have 
been “‘grown-up’’ boys for a long time would have considerable fun 
with them at the keyboard. 





BOOK OF INDOOR MARCHES 
FOR PIANO SOLO Price, 75¢ 


I+ IS impossible to use many so-called marches 
for indoor marching, drilling or gymnasium 
work; therefore, this book is immensely useful, 
with its contents limited strictly to numbers 
that have a definite rhythm, keeping to the right 
speed for indoor work. The preface tells con- 
siderable about marching and gives bugle calls, 
signal chords and vamp measures that are very 
useful to the school, lodge or gymnasium pianist. 





THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music 
Publications—World’s Largest Stock 
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to leave school knowing more classical songs 
than exist in the repertoire of most profes- 
sional singers. I am afraid that this is not 
saying a very great deal, but the statement 
helps to drive home the opportunities which 
lie ready at every teacher’s hand. 

When I first commenced teaching class 
singing years ago in a girls’ school, there was 
a recommended list of some 100 songs issued 
from headquarters. With the enthusiasm 
of youth I bought the whole lot. I question 
whether I ever used a fifth of them. Most 
were by third rate German composers whose 
works would never have been heard of in 
England had they not been foreign; for at 
that time everything musical that hailed 
from Germany had a halo placed about its 
head. Not only was much of this recom- 
mended music too feeble for anything, but 
the compass was generally wrong, with full 
mature upward and downward range, many 
of the poems were wretchedly and feebly 
sentimental, and the translations were the 
work of underpaid hacks. Today the situa- 
tion is vastly different. There is more good 
school music than any energetic teacher can 
get through in a life time—altho it must be 
confessed that in certain grades there are 
shortages. 

No doubt most of you will be ready to 
agree that a well-selected syllabus must in- 
clude three groups—(1) folk and national 
songs, (2) classical songs, (3) good songs by 
the best modern composers. My paper is 
limited to the second division, but for the 
sake of completeness I feel it necessary to 
say something of the other two. 

Folk and national songs are imperative; 
they are almost the only good material for 
the kindergarten, and they should be used 
throughout school life. The largest propor- 
tion must be used in the junior school, and 
it may possibly be lessened as the children 
increase in age; but in a well ordered school 
sight singing is a matter for regular progress, 
and in the senior grades scholars ought to be 
able to learn a large number of folk-songs 
in a comparatively short space of time. It 
can be truly recreative work, as many are so 


easy that a senior class can sing them readily 
after reading through once or twice. Thus 
the repertoire of the upper forms can be 
most extensive. Perhaps one may put it in 
this way: the greatest amount of time 
should be spent over folk songs in the junior 
classes; but, with advanced powers of read- 
ing, the upper classes ought to be able to 
learn an equal or even greater number with 
a relatively small expenditure of time. 

Speaking for Great Britain only (for the 
mixed parentage of the children of American 
schools creates other problems) it seems to 
me essential that the largest number children 
learn should be those of their own distinctive 
part of the nation, English children using 
mostly English folk-songs, ‘Scottish Scots, 
etc, so that their musical upbringing is on 
the lines of their literary and historical and 
cultural training. But it is essential that 
they should know a goodly number belong- 
ing to the other sections of their mingled 
race, and that each nationality in Great 
Britain should extend its sympathies and 
knowledge by contact with the music and 
poetry of the others. An Irish teacher 
argued with me some time ago that Irish 
children should sing nothing but Irish folk- 
songs. “Why should Irish children sing a 
Welsh cradle-song when there are far better 
Irish ones? I’ve no use for any songs but 
Irish.” After a fierce argument the only 
thing I could say to mollify him was that I 
had learned to like the Irish people because 
I knew their folk-songs; but I rather fancy 
that he didn’t see why they should return 
the compliment! I came across some Irish 
song books recently where a large proportion 
of the poems were fierce denunciations of the 
brutal, murderous English. It is deplorable 
to think that children are taught these 
atrocities today, when it is the duty of 
every teacher to foster brotherhood with 
all, by letting children see through the 
medium of the poetry and music of other 
races that there is a common basis of human- 
ity, that fundamentally we are all alike, 
however much we may be divided by 
artificial frontiers. 
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This brings me to one of the serious 
dangers in the use of folk and national songs. 
I went carefully through one of the best 
known of our standard school song books, 
and found that more than one third of the 
numbers dealt with fighting. Surely this is 
unnecessary and even positively harmful in 
schools! “Scots wha hae” and ‘Men of 
Harlech” may be stirring songs, but their 
spirit is wholly wrong for the child mind. 
By all means let us have songs which speak 
of the sufferings caused by war, the loss of 
loved ones, the longing of the exiles; but for 
heaven’s sake keep the actual fighting out! 
There are other songs arising out of war to 
which exception might be made; for in- 
stance, those dealing with the Jacobite 
rebellion show one of the best sides of Scots 
folk-poetry. There is on the one hand much 
delightful pawky humour; and, on the other, 
the laments for Prince Charlie are often of 
deep emotional beauty. The Jacobite 
faction is a thing of the past and we can 
look back on it indulgently; no bad blood 
can be stirred by its memories today. 
Similarly there are such incidents as the 
rising of the Cornishmen which certainly 
can have their place in school history; but 
teachers should exercise the greatest care 
in the choice of poems dealing with such 
subjects. 

It would be well, for the reasons men- 
tioned, if every British child were to learn 
one or more examples of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish, Dutch, Scandina- 
vian, Hungarian, Bohemian and Swiss folk- 
songs, with good translations. Unfor- 
tunately, in most of the collections I have 
seen these are very poor. Out proximity at 
the moment to the seat of the League of 
Nations reminds us of the necessity of 
teaching our children the principles of 
world peace by mutual understanding. 

If we examine the third division, the songs 
by the best of modern composers, we find 
a more healthy choice of subject. On the 
question of the value of the texts of those 
produced over the water I cannot speak—I 
leave that to my American confreres; but 


one can say emphatically that the bulk of 
the poems set for school use in recent years 
by our best British composers are among the 
finest that could be chosen. Even as a col- 
lection of poetry they would be a valuable 
school anthology. Children imbibe the best 
literature through their songs, in the most 
attractive of ways and assisted by the mental 
associations of a sister art. 

Think of the modern British composers 
of note who have written school songs: 
Hubert Parry, Charles Stanford, Frederic 
Delius, Gustav Holst, Vaughan Williams, 
Frank Bridge, John Ireland, Herbert 
Howells, Edgar Bainton; their names form 
almost a compendium representative of our 
modern art. One feature is common to all 
their work in this direction: they have not 
written down to children, they have written 
up. I question whether Stanford, for in- 
stance, ever wrote anything better than 
“The Lark’s Grave,” ‘The Shepherd’s 
Sirena” or “A Japanese Lullaby.” We are 
truly fortunate in Great Britain, for in no 
other country have the best composers of 
the day contributed so much of sterling 
worth to the repertoire of school music. 

It is necessary that we should make sure 
that teachers are able to recognize what is 
the best in music written specially for 
schools. In the first and second divisions 
they cannot go far wrong, but the third 
affords opportunities for serious mistakes. 
While we take some pains to insure that the 
ordinary school teacher is trained in method 
and organization, it seems to me that where 
we fall lamentably short in our present system 
is in not giving him sufficient opportunity to 
make his taste impeccable. That requires 
time, plenty of it, leisurely development, 
unlimited opportunities of making and hear- 
ing music, and guidance during the re- 
sponsive years. Our modern training- 
college system does not and cannot give 
opportunities for more than scratching the 
surface. 

To deal with the chief issue of my paper: 
the main difficulty is that of translation. 
Many translations are undoubtedly bad; 
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they are feeble English, they do not re- 
present the turns of thought of the original, 
and quite frequently they do not fit the 
music. It would be quite easy to give a 
number of examples of these errors; I con- 
tent myself with one. The words are from 
the Psalms—“‘How long my enemy over me 
be exalted?”’ The phrase is fitted to the 
musie in this wise—“How long my (two 
quarter-note rests) ene- (two quarter-note 
rests) -my over me be exalted?”” The answer 
seems obvious! An enemy so effectively 
cleft in twain could not long be exalted! 

The standard of translation is now steadily 
improving and the majority of recent issues 
are carefully and skillfully written. We 
need not hesitate to put most of them before 
even the most critical class (we know that 
children are the severest and most merciless 
of critics.) The best work, so far as my 
knowledge goes, is from the pens of Paul 
England, Fox Strangways, Steuart Wilson 
and Albert G. Latham. 

The question of compass limits the field. 
A teacher who gives his class a song because 
it is intrinsically good, without considering 
whether it is suitable from the point of view 
of vocal range, is doing more harm than good. 
Even with this limitation, however, there is 
a large number of songs possible, as I shall 
show presently. 

Another limitation is that of subject. 
Many texts of classical song are scarcely 
of a nature suitable for a school class. 
Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden” (in all 
cases I give the English title for easy refer- 
ence) is, for example, a perfectly simple song 
which any child can learn; but, even though 
Death be represented as Friend and Com- 
forter, one would scarcely regard it suitable 
for very young people. Many of the poems 
of certain periods of German literature are 
of a hyper-sentimental type which is not 
acceptable school material. There are many 
poems, however, set by classical writers, 
which we may place in the hands of a class 
without hesitation. 

I have drawn up a list of unison and two 
part classical songs (I have not ventured 


into more parts) which are issued for school 
use. I have interpreted the word “‘song”’ in 
a liberal sense, and have included arias, 
chorales, simple choruses ete. I cannot pre- 
tend that the list is complete; it is inevitable 
that I should have missed some, and I have 
been obliged to confine myself to the catalogs 
of British publishers as I am insufficiently 
acquainted with those of America. As I 
said before, the extent of available material 
is surprising; the list contains nearly three 
hundred numbers. 

First of all, there is a fair representation of 
the lute-songs of the Tudor period, Dowland, 
Campian, Jones, Bartlett, Cavendish, 
Cooper, Ford, Hume, Rosseter—34 in all, 
excellent examples of that marvellous out- 
burst of song, one of the finest in the whole 
history of music, when, probably more than 
in any other period, music and verse were 
mated on equal terms. There could be no 
better introduction to the history of song 
and British music than these. One is so 
often told in history books that the art-song 
began with Schubert. That is quite untrue. 
Some of Dowland’s more highly developed 
songs are as elaborately designed and as 
cunningly carried through as anything of 
Schubert. The examples in this list are 
necessarily of the simpler type. There would 
have been many more had the poets of the 
time been less concerned with the extrava- 
gencies of love, when all maidens were 
either peerless or “cruel as Hell,”’ when all 
male lovers were either blissful adorers, 
euphemistic worshippers or potential suicides. 
It is the question of verse which permits 
only a few songs of that period, out of many 
hundreds that exist, to be suitable for the 
purpose under consideration. 

There are also 10 two part canzonets by 
the ever-youthful Thomas Morley, real 
masterpieces which never grow old. 

Of Purcell, unequalled melodist, standing 
with Dowland in the very forefront of the 
world’s finest song writers, there are 32. 
Here again, limitations are imposed by the 
verse, though for different reasons from 
those of the lute section, as those of you 
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acquainted with the literature of the Re- 
storation stage will understand. 

Of Bach there are 28, including a cantata 
formed by grouping certain numbers; of 
Handel, 30; of Gluck, 11. 

The Viennese period, except for Schubert, 
can yield only a few specimens. It was an 
age of concert and operatic arias, not of 
simple songs. But of Haydn there are 3, of 
Mozart 8, of Beethoven 5. 

Naturally, it is when we come to Schubert 
that we find the greatest wealth. No fewer 
than 60 of his songs are published in England 
for school use, and there are sure to be many 
more in the future. One valuable result of 
the interest centered on Schubert during the 
recent centenary year is that we have had 
our attention called to the large amount of 
beautiful music which exists among his 
lesser-known songs. We have been induced 
to look further afield than the lamentably 
limited number which have been accepted 
by many singers and by the general public 
as the complete Schubert. One wishes that 
other enterprising vocalists would copy the 
example of Mr. Steuart Wilson, and give 
series of recitals of the Schubert songs that 
one has never heard. 

Schumann does not furnish so many 
unison songs; his thought is too intimate, 
his periods often too fragmentary, to allow 
them to be suitable for school work. But of 
the two part songs there are 30 in the list. 

Brahms, except for his earliest opus num- 
bers, is just coming into the field. Now that 
his works have passed out of copyright, we 
may hope to see many a rich treasure placed 
in the repertoire of the singing class 

Of smaller English writers, there are 10 
tuneful ditties of Arne, 2 lusty tunes of 
William Shield (who was undoubtedly a 
great melodist) and 5 excellent examples of 
Sterndale Bennett’s exquisite and delicate 
miniatures. Of other nationalities there are 
Pergolesi, Lotti, Giordani, Martini and 
Marcello among the Italians, Berlioz from 
France, Grieg from Norway, and 13 of the fra- 
grant, sensitive songs of the German, Cornel- 
ius. The field is wide and the harvest is rich! 


It is essential that children should become 
acquainted with a large number. One is 
often asked “‘Should an extensive repertoire 
be aimed at with but little standard of per- 
formance, or a high standard of performance 
with a small number of songs?” Both plans 
are wrong. A slipshod performance breeds 
a slack attitude toward music; concentra- 
tion on a few songs creates apathy and kills 
interest. The best way is to polish a few 
songs up to a considerable degree of finish, 
and to learn a goodly number of others as a 
matter of general culture. The standard of 
the few selected will undoubtedly cause 
those over which less time has been spent to 
gain in the matter of detail. A good song 
sung indifferently only achieves a tithe of its 
beneficial effect on the mind of the singer. 
Indeed, a good standard of performance in a 
school, unless it be obtained with the ex- 
penditure of too much hard drilling, is a fine 
source of stimulus. Children learn to take a 
pride in their work, and they gain an under- 
standing of principles of interpretation which 
sets a model through life. A masterpiece 
should never be handled casually. 

There are three great advantages to be 
derived from a liberal use of classical songs 
in schools. One is that children become 
familiar with many masterpieces which they 
will hear constantly in after years. Before 
the days of gramophone and wireless this 
was not an important factor, for only a small 
fraction of the populace ever darkens the 
door of a concert room, and we are only too 
familiar with the deplorable taste that exists 
in the majority of homes. My friend the 
Irish teacher said that one of his principles 
was never to teach a song in school which 
parents did not know and like. ‘Conse- 
quently,’’ he said, “I’ve no use for Schubert. 
What do parents of my children know of 
Schubert?” Most of us, I think, are quite 
willing to take a back seat if our children can 
become better than we are. Good music is 
heard over the wireless every day of the 
year, and what is better calculated to induce 
anyone to listen than the opportunity of 
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hearing music which was familiar during 
school days? Once heard in this way, the 
programs will be searched for more. 

The gramophone is taking good music into 
homes which never knew of its existence be- 
fore. Some time ago I had to visit a work- 
shop upanalley in one of the slummiest parts 
of my town and wait a considerable time 
while repairs were being finished. A poor 
gramophone was playing in an upper room 
of some dark, rickety tenemented property. 
I heard the overture to Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, a Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff song and several other good things. One 
often finds that children plague their parents 
to purchase records of Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs learned in school, and parents 
who had never come in contact with such 
musi¢ are won over. 

Secondly, familiarity for several years of 
school life with nothing but the best estab- 
lishes a discriminating taste. Children are 
not so much taught what it is that constitutes 
good music, but they imbibe its principles 
and learn to love the best without knowing 
the aesthetic reasons. If they learn to dis- 
cover for themselves what is good and what 
is bad we cannot ask for much more. 

Thirdly, so many useful lessons can be 
driven home by means of these songs. Take 
one example: the position of music and 
literature, their constant use and presence 
in the home, in the daily life, of the people 
of Shakespeare’s time, can be made clear 
when a class is familiar with a number of the 
lute-songs. 

I am not fond of the blessed word “‘co- 
ordination” with regard to the relation of 
school music to other subjects in the curri- 
culum. No doubt it is a very fine ideal, but 
when I taught in schools I generally found 
that it meant that the music teacher was 
expeeted to give up his time to help other 
subjects, but that the rest of the school was 
not willing to give up its time to help music. 
As music always has the minimum time 
possible, this is hard on music. On one 
occasion the German mistress came bursting 
with enthusiasm about a new idea she had 


conceived. If I would teach some Schubert 
and Schumann in German, it would help 
her so much! I heartily concurred, and 
offered to come to her classes to do so. The 
subject was dropped like a hot brick. Her 
time was sacred; what she wanted was music 
as an aid to German, an improvement of her 
work attained through sacrifice of mine. 

On another occasion the headmistress had 
been dealing with a certain period in history 
throughout the school, and wished to have a 
grand show affair at which the whole school 
would sing a number of songs relating to 
these events. I pointed out that the only 
numbers available were war songs, which 
were not suitable, to say the least, for the 
delicate voices of girls; but, as a head, she 
must needs have her own way. So several 
weeks of the singing lessons were given over 
to learning the said songs, and they were 
fired off in succession on the state occasion, 
till throats ached, voices became raw and 
intonation became a thing of the past. I 
got my own way after that! Even the head 
realized that ideals of tone had been shat- 
tered and that several weeks would be 
necessary to get things back to normal. Let 
us have co-ordination, by all means, but let 
it be on equal terms! 

To return to the main issue: Madrigal 
singing, the purest and most self-contained 
of vocal delights, can be begun with Morley’s 
perfect little canzonets. These are virtually 
madrigals in miniature, and the many prob- 
lems which beset the chorister in music of 
this period can be encountered and con- 
quered in them. Children master these 
difficulties with relative ease; their habits 
are not so fixed, their minds are not so set, 
as are those of adult singers. 

The real meaning of counterpoint can be 
shown in many of the Bach numbers; the 
violincello-piccolo obligato in ‘My heart 
ever faithful” and the elaborate counter- 
melodies against some of the simple chorales 
are ideal examples. Children realize the 
value of texture and that ‘“contrapuntal”’ 
does not mean “dull.” The position and 
condition of opera and oratorio in the first 
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half of the 18th century can be well illus- 
trated by the numerous Handel sacred and 
secular arias, and the classic ideals of Gluck 
by numbers from his operas. 

Then how many lessons may not be 
learned from the songs of Schubert and 
Schumann—the values of suggestive ac- 
companiment, as in ‘Whither’ and “The 
Trout”’; the relative unimportance of melody 
in some types of song, and subtle ways of 
obtaining colour, in, for example, “The 
Organ Man’; the methods of the fully- 
developed song, such as we find in ‘The 
Erl-King,” ‘Violet,”” “Ganymede,” “The 
Two Grenadiers.” These are only a very 
few. The subject might well occupy an en- 
tire paper. 

Some teachers may hesitate to place the 
larger songs mentioned before their class, 
but children are quick to assimilate such 
music and to master its difficulties. ‘The 
Erl-King”’ is not such a difficult school song 
as one might imagine. It is the piano part 
which is troublesome, but Curwen’s edition 
has a cleverly modified form of this which 
gives us most of the essentials and makes it 
much simpler. How many of us have ever 
heard on the concert platform that Schubert 
song of ‘‘heavenly length” and of fascinating 
beauty, “Violet” (‘Viola’)? Yet it can be 
sung in school! 

One may be asked, “Will young people 
like these songs?” The answer is, “Try 
them.” There may be a failure here and 
there, but the majority of results will be in 
the right direction. It is often surprising 
how acutely critical the young mind is. I 
remember that once when allowing a few 
minutes at the close of a lesson for “own 
choice” songs, the majority demanded 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” One girl strenu- 
ously objected. I inquired the reason, never 
expecting her answer: “It’s all alike.” She 
had grasped one weakness of the great writer, 
his tendency at times to allow one type of 
accompaniment to continue too long, to be 
content to let his melody flow on continually, 
without consideration for the listener. 


At one school each term wound up with a 
combined sing-song. During the previous 
week each form selected its own numbers 
and voted on them. The result was a program 
entirely chosen by the girls themselves, with- 
out suggestion, let or hindrance. It nearly 
always worked out on the serious side. Ver 
years “The Erl-King’” and “The Two 
Grenadiers’ were never absent, and Brahms 
was always well represented. If young people 
choose songs like these off their own bat, the 
seeds have been sown. 

The most astonishing choice I came across 
was in the days of “‘pupil teachers’ centers,” 
in which youths intended to enter the teach- 
ing profession were segregated from the rest 
of humanity to be trained for their future 
occupation. The budding males asked for 
the loan of certain song books, as they in- 
tended holding a function which would 
assert their manhood, a “smoker.”’ “What 
are you going to sing?” ‘Well, we intend to 
begin with Schubert’s ‘Litany for All Soul’s 
Day’!” 

In conclusion, singing teachers are the 
most fortunate members of the staff of a 
school. They come into contact with every 
child; they build up a communal feeling 
which can result from no other subject; their 
forces, with the acquirement of a modest 
technical equipment, can become acquainted 
with a summary of almost all that is worth 
knowing, from the faraway beginnings of 
shapely sounds such as we have in folk 
music, through the last four centuries of 
culture-music, down to the art which is 
living among us at the present time. If 
opportunities are boundless, responsibilities 
are equally great; for a well-chosen, care- 
fully-balanced program of songs for the 
years of school life is one of the most vital 
factors in the mental development of a child. 

List of Songs 
The following abbreviations are used: As for Ashdown & Co., 
A for Augener & Co., B for Bayley & Ferguson, C for Curwen 


& Sons, N for Novello & Co., O for Oxford University Press , 
S for Stainer & Bell, W for Joseph Williams. 


ARNE (T. A.) 

Blow, blow thou winter wind (C; N); By dimpled 
brooks (C); Polly Willis (C); Sigh no more, ladies 
(C); Spring (N); The echoing horn (O); Under the 
Greenwood Tree (C); When daisies pied (C); When 
icicles hang by the wall (C); Where the bee sucks (C) 
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OXFORD ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 





0.1 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS 
Peter Warlock 
Score $1.50. Parts each .25 
This number has been recorded for the Gramo- 
phone Society. It is modern in spirit and is fairly 
difficult; includes a Bass part. Warlock is one of the 


most prominent of young English com rs, and is 
known for his research work among ‘arly English 
music. 


0.2 
PAVANE, IDYLL AND BACCHANAL 
Edgar Bainton. For strings and Flute 
(or solo violin) 
Score $2.00. Parts each .25 
Bainton is one of the best known English com- 
posers, and writes for all mediums. A moderately 
difficult number. ‘ 
0. 
THE “GIANT FUGUE” 
(Bach). Transcribed for String Orchestra by 
Vaughan Williams 
Score $1.25. Parts each .15 
A good example of the orchestration of this fam- 
ous fugue for organ by one of the greatest of living 
composers, Vaughan Williams. 
0.7 


PRELUDE FROM “ENGLISH SUITE 
NO. 5” 


(Bach). Arranged by Gerrard Williams for 
Strings (with Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon 
and Trumpet, all ad lib.) 

Score $2.25. Parts, each .25 and .15 

Instrumentation such that the number can be 
used when some instruments are missing. 
0.12 


FOUR PIECES BY DOMENICO 
SCARLATTI 


Arranged by Michele Esposito for Strings 
and Flute, Bassoon and Tympani (ad lib) 
Score $2.00. Parts, each .25 and .15 
0.14 
TOCCATA, ARIA, MINUET, GIGA 
(Scarlatti). Arranged by Michele Esposito, 
for Flute, Bassoon, Timpani (ad lib) and 
Strings 
Score $2.00. Parts each .15 
0.16 
SUITE FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Robin Milford. Full strings, Flute, Oboe, 
Clar. Bassoon, Cornet (or Horn) 
Score $5.25. Parts each .30 
Attractive number for a Children’s Orchestral 
Concert. Milford is a pupil of Holst, and recently 


won a Carnegie award for a ‘Double Fugue.’ He is 
a music master in a famous English school. 


— . 
SLEEPERS WAKE (WACHET AUF) 
J. S. Bach. Arranged for Strings and 
optional wind 
Score $1.50. Parts each .15 

This famous choral could be used as an assembly 
number with orchestra, with or without complete 
wind instruments. 





0.21 
A BACH SUITE 
Arranged by Gerrard Williams for Strings 
and optional Wind 
Score $3.75. Strings each .25 
Wind parts each .15 


0.26 


FOUR TRADITIONAL TUNES 
Gerrard Williams. For strings, with ad lib 
two flutes, Clar., Cornet, and Percussion 
Score $2.50. Parts, each .15 and .10 


Suitable as entre-actes for a Shakespeare play or 
any play dealing with an old English subject. 


0.29 


SIX ITALIAN DANCES 
Of the late 16th century. For String Quartet. 
Transcribed and edited by Peter Warlock 
Score $1.75. Parts each .15 
Easy and short; excellent for intonation and good 
ensemble. 
0.36-40 
STRING SUITES FROM BACH 
Five numbers. Arranged and edited by 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker 
Scores each, $1.75 and $1.25 
Taken from Bach's instrumental works. Excell- 
ent study material. _ 
0.34 
FIVE SHORT PIECES FOR FULL 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
(Handel.) Arranged by T. F. Dunhill 
Score $1.25. Parts each .25 


0.48 
THE JOCUND DANCE 
J. B. McEwen. For full String Orchestra 
Score $1.75. Parts each .30 
By the principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 


London. 
0.49 


THREE TRADITIONAL SCOTTISH 
TUNES 


Arranged by Gerrard Williams for Strings, 
Flute, Clar., Cornet, Percussion and Piano 
Score $2.50. Parts each .25 and .30 

A popular ‘radio’ number of three beautiful 


tunes. 
0.57 


JESU JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING 
(Bach Choral). For Strings and Trumpets 
Score $1.50. Parts each .12 

Can be used with Mixed Voice or Unison setting 
as Assembly or concert number. 
0.61 
ANNA MAGDALENA SUITE 
(Bach). Arranged by T. F. Dunhill for 
Full String Orchestra 
Score $1.25. Parts each .30 


Scores of the above may be ordered on examination with privilege of return 
New supplementary catalog now ready 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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BACH (J. S.) 
\ little Babe He comes (O); Bright the sunbeams 
(S); By their s oe the lion is tamed (Two-part) (S); 


Come let us all this day (N); Dear angels stand be- 
side me (S); Et exultavit (O); Et misericordias 
(Two-part) (O); Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (O); 
Lengthening shadows (S); Lord Christ above (O); 

Lord Christ, Thou art the Prince of Peace (O); Love 
ye faithful (0); My heart ever faithful (O; C); O’er 
the smooth enameil’d green (S); Praise to the High- 
est (O); Prepare thyself, Zion (N); Six original 
Chorales (S); Slumber beloved (N); The sun is 
descending (Two-part) (S); They peep in each nest 
(Two-part) (S); Thou crownest the year (Two-part) 
(S); Where the mourner lieth (S); Wolves and tigers 
howl for prey (S); Cantata, “The Angels” (S) 


BARTLETT (J.) 

Tarry, are you gone — (Two-part) (O); 
Whither runneth my sweetheart? (Two-part) (O); 
Who doth behold my mistress’ face (O) 


BEETHOVEN (L. van) 
A song of May (N); Creation’s H _— (N; C); I 
love thee (N); Know’ st thou the land? (N; C) 


BENNETT (W. 8S.) 

Dawn, gentle flower (C); Forget me not (N); 
Gentle Zephyr (N); May-dew (N; C); To Chloe (in 
sickness) (N) 

BERLIOZ (H.) 

A Morning Song (Two-part) (N); Born among us 

in the Manger (C) 


BRAHMS (J.) 

Absence (O); Aftermath (C); A Memory (N); 
Cradle Song (Unison and —— (C); Enchant- 
ment (C); Goodnight (Serenade) (N); In strange 
lands (Two-part) (As); Parted (O); Slumbering 
deep Ca (C); Spanish Song (C); The Black- 
smith (C; N; O); The swallow’s flying nest (N); 
Three voices (Two-part) (C). 


CAMPIAN (THOS.) 

Every dame affects good fame (C); Jack and Joan 
(O); Never weather-beaten sail (O); Now winter 
nights (C); The man of life upright (O); There is a 
garden in her face (O); Thrice toss these oaken ashes 
in the air (O); To his sweet lute (O); To music bent 
O); Tune thy music (O); Wise men patience never 
want (QO). 

CAVENDISH (M.) 

Down in a valley (O); Have I vow’d and must not 
break it? (C). 

COOPER (J.) 

How like a golden dream (C); O sweet flower, too 
swiftly fading (O). 

CORNELIUS (P.) 

A Tone (C); Christ, the Friend of children (N); 
Cradle Song (N); Oft in my dreams (N); O think of 
me (N); Simeon (N); The Butterfly (N; O); The 
C hrist-Child (N); The Christmas Tree (N); The 
Kings (N); The Shepherds (N); To the evening star 
(O); Violets (N; O). 

DOWLAND (J.) 
By a fountain (O); Fine knacks for ladies (O). 


FORD (T.) 
There is a lady sweet and kind (0). 

FRANZ (F.) . ' . 
Now fades the sun’s last lingering ray (N). 


GIORDANI (G.) 
Come, happy spring (N). 


GLUCK (C. W. von) 

Chorus of happy spirits (Two-part) (0); Choruses 
of Priestesses (Two-part) (O); From my yearning 
arms (O); Glorious sister of Apollo (Two-part) (O); 
Grisley Phantoms oe art) (O); His ma . 
melody (Two-part) (O); Now the weather ( 
Queen and Goddess (Two- art) (O); Rashling H 
mortal birth (Two-part) (O); There is an island 
(Two-part) (O); These fair meads (Two-part) (O); 


GREENE (M.) 

My lips shall speak the praise (O); O give me com- 
fort (O); Praised be the Lord (O); Salvation belong- 
eth unto the Lord (O); The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee (O). 

GRIEG (E. H.) 
Seven Children’s Songs, Op. 61 (A). 


HANDEL (F.) 

Angels ever bright and fair (N; C); Art thou 
troubled (N); Beauty lately (Two-part) (O); Come, 
ever smiling liberty (N; C); Come gladsome spring 
(N); Come, see (O); Every j joy that wisdom knows 
(C); Hail, Judea (Two-part) (C); He shall feed His 
flock (C); Hear thou my weeping (N; C); Ho the 
a (O); How beautiful are the feet (N); Light 
and darkness (Two-part) (W); Lord of our being (N); 
Now the glowworms (Two-part) (O); Now the ~?: 
(Two-part) (O); O Lord whose mercies (O); O 
lovely peace (Two-part) (N); Ombra mai fu (C); 
a a (O); Return, return (3)s Sweet rose and lily 

N); Up, away now (QO); Verdant meadows (N); 
W elcome as the dawn of day (Two-part) (C); What 
thought I trace (C); When my eyes (0); ‘Where 
would’st thou roam? (C); Where’er you walk (N; 
C); Yea, thro’ all my pains (QO). 

HANDFORD (R.) 

Now each creature joys the other (C). 
HAYDN (F. J.) 

Mermaid’s Song (N; C); My mother bids me bind 
my hair (N; C); Sailor’s Song (N). 

HUME (Tobias) 

Fain would I change that note (O). 
JONES (Robt.) 

Disdain that so doth fill me (Two-part) (C); Do 
oh do not, prize beauty (O); In Sherwood lived stout 
Robin Hood (O); Now have I learn’d with much ado 
(Two-part) (C); Now let*her change and spare not 
(Two-part) (C); Since just disdain began to rise 
(Two-part) (C); Sweet Kate (Two-part) (O). 
LAWES (H.) 

Sweet Echo (N); The Anglers’ Song (Two-part) 
(O). 

LOTTI (A.) 

Shepherds and Maidens (N). 
MARCELLO (B.) 

As the hart cr ‘oon ) (B); Give ear unto 
me (Two-part) (B; N 
MARTINI (G.) 

When evening shadows (Canon @ 2) (B). 
MENDELSSOHN (F.) 

A bird is softly calling (N); Autumn Song (C); 
By the Cradle oO; Evening Song (N); Greeting 
(Two-part) (N); Home far away (N); How fair and 
gay (C); In his hand (Two-part) (N); I waited for 
the Lord (Two-part) (N); I would ‘that my love 
(Two-part) (N); On wings of song (N; C); O wert 
thou in the cauld blast (Two-part) (C); Slumber 
Song (Two-part) (N); Swiss Spring Song (C); The 
first violet (N); ‘The Pansee Birds’ Farewell’ (Two- 
part (N). 

(Continued on page 67) 
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DON’T 
decide on your operetta until you 
have examined the 


FitzSimons Operettas 
They have been used successfully 
all over the world. 








FitzSimons Operettas 


lend a professional air to the FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
amateur performance. COLLEGE 
— Bells of Capistrano. By Charles 
FitzSimons Operettas Wakefield Cadman $1.50 


I 
are carried in stock by all repre- Tulip Time. By Johnson & Morgan _1.50 
sentative dealers. Ask to see Purple Towers. By Morgan & Wilson 1.50 
. : ; Robin Hood Ine. Martens & Benedict 1.50 
some > y successful ; S 
some of the following successfu Up In The Air. By Morgan & Wilson 1.50 








scores. 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Tea House Of Sing Lo. Py Morgan 
& Daniel Protheroe 1.25 
FOR GRADE SCHOOL 
Kitchen Clock. By Comfort & 

, Herbert E. Hyde -75 
Send for our new and complete catalog Kay & Gerda. By Hazel Watts Cooke .75 
describing our successful operettas, ‘ 
cantatas, choral and orchestral works (Orchestrations and stage guides 
or a selection of the class of music available on rental) 


desired will be sent on request. 








. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send your list of publications, also for examination the operettas checked 
above. I am especially interested in seeing publications for, 
(give arrangement and grade) 


Name. Street... 


Town...... i = ——— asses Schoo! .................. pai 


H. T. FitzSiMons Co. Publishers, Dept. §, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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APPROACH TO THE ARTS THROUGH 
CREATIVE OPPORTUNITY 


InEz FreLD DAMON 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Note:—This paper was read at one of 
the sectional meetings of the Anglo-American Music 
Conference at Lausanne. Miss Damon is Director 
of Musie Supervisors Training Courses for the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education in 
the State Normal School at Lowell.—-—P.J.W. 


HE MATTER which I bring to you to-day 
Te one which has been the subject of a 
considerable degree of experimentation for 
a number of years, and has brought with it 
certain well-defined conclusions and con- 
victions. Here let it be said, however, that 
no claim whatever is made to originality, 
finality or didacticism. 

In order that we may think our way to- 
gether, let us agree upon certain standpoints 
from which we may advance. We hear 
much of “Art’’, “Education” and “Appreci- 
ation of the arts’; but is our work in this 
marvellous medium to be bounded and 
grounded by a Webster definition? When 
we say “education” do we mean, “train”, 
“aequire’, “gain’’, “get”? or do we mean 
‘unfold’, “develop”, ‘discover’, “give’’? 
When we say “art’’, do we mean “applica- 
tion of skill according to principles” or do 
we mean, by means of this skill, the varied 
expressions of thought and emotion beyond 
speech? When we say “appreciation” do 
we mean, “to estimate justly’’, “to esteem 
duly” or do we mean to react with a satis- 
fying joy to beauty, to develop an intelligent 
pleasure in separating the chaff from the 
wheat and appropriating the latter for our- 
selves? Let us remove ourselves from a 
purely academic level and come up higher 
where the view is better! Let us establish 
ourselves upon the plateau of Webster— 
amended! 

Does it come with a shock when I say 
that, after giving most of my life to what 
the world calls “teaching music’”’, I am not 
interested in teaching music? Well, then, 
[am not! But I am tremendously interested 


in teaching youth by means of music—which 
is an entirely different thing. The first is 
Webster, the second is Webster-amended; 
the first is the letter, the second is the spirit! 
To one whose thought is challenged by the 
situation, it is obvious that the remarkable 
development of music education and of 
organizations of music educators—this very 
International Conference itself —is due to 
the pushing back of our Websierian horizon 
and to our increasing recognition of the 
gloriously permanent spiritual values of our 
opportunities. 

Without doubt the blackest blot on the 
page of pedagogy is the mistaken idea that 
the business of the teacher is to teach. 
Absolutely, it is not! Rather it is to see 
that the student learns. Many a co-failure 
of teacher and student is due to the teacher’s 
belief that his work is ended -when he has 
accomplished the gesture of teaching. As a 
matter of fact, it is not even begun until the 
student’s first reaching out in response takes 
place. Then the teacher’s business gets under 
way. Page loudly the teacher who so sur- 
rounds the student with the allurement of the 
unknown, that the student questions the 
teacher instead of the teacher the student! 

Accepting then this concept of the nature 
of education and of the function of the 
teacher, does not education resolve itself 
into a quest, in which the teacher and his 
students are the co-seekers? This quest is 
not something apart from the dreams and 
desires common to all men, but is that quest 
which is common to all humanity, the quest 
for Beauty. It is the thing which every 
human being in the world is constantly, 
continually and persistently pursuing. From 
the savage choosing certain beads for his 
necklace from certain other beads, to you 
and to me choosing certain hats or coats 
from certain other hats or coats, to a Rafael 
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RHYTHMS 

CHILD LIFE IN MUSIC 

FESTIVALS and PLAYS of CHILDREN 

RHYTHMIC PLAY (Just off the Press) 
Cloth Bound, Each, Price, $1.50 


The importance of music in child education is now 
generally recognized, and there is no place where it is of 
greater value than in the kindergarten. In these books 
the author has compiled music of marked rhythmical 
value intended to teach the rudiments of music and at 
the same time to make the child’s body graceful and 
healthy. Music can guide, direct and control the child’s 
mind and body. 
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A NEW SONG-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
SONG-LAND FOR EARLY GRADES 


SONG/LAND | 
EARLY 
GRADES 

* 


PAUL BLISS 


Price. 75 cents 








THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


By Paut Buss 


Forty-three sing-songs in this delightful book for children 
emphasize the poetic and musical ability of the author. Mr. 
Bliss has stressed three essentials—brevity, simplicity and 
charm. With topics recommended by kindergarten experts 
and tunes well suited for beginners, Mr. Bliss has prepared 
an unusual book for beginners. 

Each song is woven around some subject dear to every 
child. The intervals of the first number are easy to sing and 
each page progresses step by step. 


137 W. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
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painting his Madonna, the actuating force 
is the unquenchable desire for Beauty, the 
Beauty ideal advancing, of course, as con- 
sciousness unfolds. Let us look at this thing 
called Beauty. It is frankly symbolic of 
Truth. It is never affected by opinions 
concerning it; it is never confined to forms 
which reflect it; and it is never completely 
attainable. The beauty of Beauty must 
ever lie in its quest. As in living, the joy 
is never in arriving at the ultimate goal but 
in traveling toward it. I take it then, to be 
a prime function of education to awaken 
conscious relationships to advancing ideals 
of beauty. This may well be the point of 
view from which every subject in the curri- 
culum may be approached. However, for 
our present purpose let us confine our con- 
siderations to the study of art in its three 
phases, music, graphic art and literature. 

It should be noted that there is a vast 
difference between approaching these three 
subjects through correlation, as three separ- 
ate entities to be correlated, and treating 
them as three media of the one subject, art, 
each medium being capable of expressing 
the same message and being governed in 
that expression by the same structural laws 
—as, for example, unity, variety, repetition, 
balance ete. 

In this Beauty quest, the first requisite 
is, obviously,—Beauty! The child is the 
sum of his own experience, even as you and 
I. In proportion as his experience is to dis- 
close advancing ideals of Beauty, must his 
environment be beautiful. We cannot teach 
the beautiful through the ugly. Beauty is 
its own interpreter to the soul of man. Who 
would analyze the grammatical construction 
of the Twenty Third Psalm? Who would 
analyze every heavenly piece of music, until 
like the forest which could not be seen for 
the trees, the music could not be heard for 
its themes? Let us here and now go on 
record as making an unqualified plea, first, 
last and always, for Beauty unanalyzed and 
for continuous exposure to such Beauty. 
This then may be anchored in our thought 
as Point No. 1 in our educational approach 


to art: contact with art, continuous and 
unanalyzed contact. 

If we could stop here, how simple would 
be the teaching of Beauty appreciation! 
Let the child hear beautiful music, see beau- 
tiful pictures, hear and read beautiful poetry 
—and the work is done! Not so! This is 
not the end but the beginning. Just this 
much is done, and no more. The areas of 
the child’s spiritual responses are enlarged 
as is the sum of his own experience; he is so 
much the greater. Now, so much the more 
will his spirit leap to greet Beauty IF (and 
this is the point of the whole matter) 
through the avenue of creative expression, 
his appreciation of it be developed. It must 
be borne in mind that true appreciation is 
never passive and impersonal but always 
active and personal; that is, it always in- 
cludes expression as well as impression, and 
it must constantly relate itself to the life of 
the individual. Such relation may come 
through associated interest or through direct 
interest. As an illustration of associated 
interest: one experiences, in looking at a 
picture, an emotional reaction similar to 
that evoked by a similar situation in actual 
experience. A picture of a woodland brook 
with mottled flecks of sunlight might recall 
an afternoon actually spent in such sur- 
roundings, and contact with the picture 
would cause all the joys of that afternoon 
to be revealed in retrospect. Appreciation 
through direct interest relates not so much 
to the content as to the technic involved. 
If one has ever himself attempted to work 
in water colors or to compose a song he will 
much more keenly appreciate the worth of 
an exquisite water color or of a beautiful 
song. In the case of the child, the span of 
the emotional experience is so short and so 
lacking in self-analysis, that while the associ- 
ated interest does carry over to some extent, 
still it is the direct interest which proves the 
open-sesame to our situation. 

The following is an example of creative 
response to music through direct interest. 
After listening to Nevin’s “Narcissus’’, sixth 
grade children trace the theme as follows: 
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“‘And Heaven and Nature Sing’’— 


CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


On Sims Song Slides at 60 cts. per 
Slide. NOTE: Price is per Slide 
not per Title. 





SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY 


Order Old Favorites 








1 1—Silent Night, Holy Night... .60 
5 2—Joy to the World.. —— = 
6 1—O Come All Ye Faithful 

(Adeste Fidelis).. s < 
7 2—The First Nowell.......... 1.20 
2 2—O Little Town of Pethlehem 1.20 
4 2—It Came Upon the Midnight 


Gn sdeccacecvaceeness 1.20 
3 2—Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 1.20 





MODERN AND TRADITIONAL CAROLS FROM MANY LANDS 


ORDER No. 


26 2 Slides—Angels, From the Realms of Glory (Regent Square)....................545: Montgomery-Smart 
A 19th Century Christmas Carol, of stately metre, bidding all to come and worship Christ, the New- 
born King. 

27 2 Slides—Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning (Morning Star)................-. Heber- Harding 


a a Carol, popular in churches, reminiscent of the famous traditonal, ‘““O Come, All 
fe Faithful.”’ 


28 1 Slide —Hark! Ten Thousand Voices (St. Quwalld)....... ce cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccs Kelly-Dykes 
A dignified praise-hymn by a famous composer-pastor. 
29 2 Slides—I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day (Waltham)....................0.0000: Longfellow-Calkin 


A lyric of the beloved Longfellow, in an interesting musical setting; particularly good for children. 


10 1 Slide —Away in a Manger (Luther’s Cradle Hymn) 
Written by Martin Luther for his own child. This carol is always appealing 


iS) 2 Slides—Cantique de Noel (O Holy Night) (Unison and Harmony) ............... 2 ee ee eee eee Adam 
One of the loveliest Christmas melodies, combined with a beautiful lyric in a carol of praise. 


11 2 Slides—Deck the Hall With Boughs of Holly—Old Welsh Carol. 

Rollicking, jolly, merry celebration of the Yuletide is the feeling of ‘‘Deck the Hall.’’ The rousing 
‘Fa-la-la-la-la’’ chorus is irresistible. 

12 2 Slides—God Rest Ye, Me Gentlemen—Old English. 
Sung for centuries by the “waits’’ cheerily reminding those listening of the Christ-promise, “‘let 
nothing you dismay, for Jesus Christ, our Savior, was born upon this day.”’ 

13 ee ee ee eee re Traditional English Carol 
Relating the miracle said to have occurred in the Tenth Century, this quaint old song carries a 
lesson of Christian humility. 


18 BS ie I a on ooo hos ciknse sicccccencctscsccevescsccccsoncseqenecsscescss Traditional 
A ballad of the Nativity, in odd medieval phrasing. 
17 Bb Gio —-Binel, Rae Ue Gites GE. Bn ow hcg nc iecsigecvcsscccsccceserecrgscccsecesenuse Medieval French 


Breathing in every cadence the ‘won Christmas Spirit. The silvery peal of cathedral chimes is 
heard in the chords of the chorus 

x Bs I re ee 6g xt cab ccadecpcenccccereciespeogencees German Folk Carol 
The Christmas Tree’s Own Song—‘“‘O Faithful Pine, = are thy leaves forever,’ * set to the 
stirring strains of the tune better known here as ‘“‘Maryland, My Maryland;”’ but a peaceful folk- 
song instead of a battle-cry. 

14 2 Slides—We Three Kings of Orient Are (Kings of Orient).............. 00. ccc e cece ween eee neee Hopkins 
Best known of the carols relating the homage of the Magi, equally loved by children and grown-ups; 
what carol-singing is complete without this tune? 

16 2 Slides—When the Crimson Sun Had Set (Unison and Harmony)..............-.-.--- Old French Carol 
Another song of the star- see Magi. The refrain is a aa sonorous setting for the angels’ chorus, 
the First Christmas Carol—“‘Gloria In Excelsis Deo.’’ 

15 2 Slides— While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night (Christmas) ok i A oh a el eae Tate-Handel 
Handel, who wrote the ever-loved “Joy to the World,’’ wrote an equally inspiring carol in this 
_harrative of tt the first Christmas. 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP. Kirksville, Mo. 
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It is then worked out in cumulative design 
and may be used as ornamentation for note- 
book covers or any other purpose: 


a 
Theme ey \ Aero” 


W/E Lh 


The process of creative response in trans- 
lating a mood from one form of art to an- 
other through associated interest is simple 
—as simple as this: suppose a student to be 
confronted with a piece of music and be 
requested to ask himself, ‘How does it make 
me feel?” This in itself is equivalent to 
acknowledging that it does something to 
him. Bear in mind that our cause is to make 
appreciators of art. Is not the first requisite 
for such appreciation, that art should “do 
something to us?” The second point then, 
after our first point, Contact, is Impression; 
which leads directly to the third step, 
Expression. 

Still supposing our student (be he young 
or old) to have listened to a musical com- 
position, and after meditation—always after 
meditation—supposing him to have asked 
himself ‘How does it make me feel?”’; then 
the direction follows, ‘‘Make a sketch or a 
poem which makes you feel the same way 
the music makes you feel’. Here a wide 
variety of reactions results, some delightful, 
some doubtful, and some impossible. Fre- 
quently a lovely thought is present without 
the ability to express it. Perhaps this is as 
happy a situation as could be found, for 
surely having something to say and having 
no tools for saying it is much more to be 
desired than possessing the tools and having 
nothing to say! Has not too much of our 
education been just that? Where the desire 


“4 





without the means of expression appears, 
the student simply states what he would 
say through a sketch or a bit of literature 
if he could. The solution is then the simplest 
thing in the world; for what more perfect 
motivation could there be for art and liter- 
ature classes? What could drive the student 
more directly to a discerning study of the 
masters than just this? Is there not a kind 
of sotto-voice conviction on the part of edu- 
cators that this is the right end around for 
the educational process, anyway? 

The following poem written by a normal 
school student is offered as illustration of 
response through associated interest. It was 
written as a translation into literature of 
Maxfield Parrish’s picture ‘‘Hilltop”’. 


Hilltop, 


When life seems narrowed down to dust 
And dreams and hopes are gone, 

And I see God with blinded eyes 

Yet feel myself a soul forlorn, 

My feet turn toward the highest hill 
Where I may feast my hungry eyes 
Upon a wider world, and find 

The dreams for which my spirit cries. 


Beyond the purple hills that hide 

Horizon’s edge, I cannot see. 

Nor can I see beyond the hour 

What fleeting days will hold for me. 

And I care not so much; yet I 

Would dream my dreams, and hope and try 
To rise above myself, and see 

The world with eyes that glorify. 


This recourse to the masters, then, for 
the purpose of finding out how they said the 
things which we would like to say, to learn 
their secrets, to discover their methods, 
completes the cycle of our educational ex- 
periment. This cycle may then be sum- 
marized thus—1, Contact, unanalyzed; 2, Im- 
pression; 3, Expression; 4, Contact, analyzed. 

I have asked myself whether I am preach- 
ing to my students a process tenable under 
all circumstances, this asking one’s self, 

(Continued on page 83) 
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CHICKERING 


America’s Oldest Piano 


ANNOUNCES NEW STYLES 


When 18th Street at Fifth Avenue was "away 
uptown," the carriages of New York's 400 
waited outside old Chickering Hall—for half 
a century the musical center of the Metropolis. 
Generations of prominent musicians have paid 
increasing tribute to Chickering tone and out- 
ward elegance. Now Chickering sets new stand- 
ards of beauty with three luxurious models 
which are now on display here. The Modern, 
$1095 . . . The Sheraton, $1295 . . . The 
Florentine, $1295. Chickering may be had in 
many beautiful designs with the Ampico, the 
instrument which re-enacts the playing of the 


great artists upon the piano itself. $1995 up. 


’ 


Famous ) 
since 1836 






































.... Chickering also Sponsors a New $59.50 
Marshall & Wendell Baby Grand (pown) 


Here is America’s greatest piano value. Only $595. 
Rich tone: charming appearance; simple dignity. Into 
this beautiful small grand has gone the guidance of an 
institution that has had more than one hundred 
years’ experience in fine piano-building. In its graceful 
lines you will glimpse the influence of Chickering 
designers. Its gorgeous tone will satisfy the most 
exacting. You cannot match this in any other make at 
anywhere near its price. 


Two years to pay. Your old piano taken in trade at a 
generous allowance. A 10% down payment and the 
equivalent of only $7.50 weekly will place in your 
home one of these Chickering Models. Payments on 
the beautiful Marshall & Wendell Grand will be 
equivalent to only $4.00 weekly. All prices subject to 
a nominal charge for transportation. See the dealer 


near you. 


For catalogue or further information write 
Chickering & Sons, 584 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Conducted by ALICE KEITH, Chairman, New York City } 
a 


GENERAL COMMITTEE ON MUSIC APPRECIATION 
ALICE KEITH, Chairman, New York City 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN, Vice-Chairman, New York City 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


I. First Six Grades 
Mrs. LENORE CorFIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
EpwIn N. C. BARNES, Washington, D. C. 
FRANCES KESSLER, Bloomington, III. 

II. Junior High School 
SADIE RAFFERTY, Evanston, III. 
Max Krone, Urbana, III. 
MINERVA HALL, Long Beach, Cal. 

III. Senior High School 
EpitH RuettTs, Detroit, Mich. 
INEZ FIELD Damon, Lowell, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 
ALICE KEITH 
New York City 
HOSE OF Us who attended the Anglo- 
‘7 Music Conference in Lau- 
sanne this summer and the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations at Geneva 
came back to America with a new point of 
view. It is perfectly clear to us now that in 
all the confusion of tongues throughout the 
world there is one language which can be 
understood by all, the universal language of 
Musie. 

There was an unforgetable day during 
the conference at Geneva when delegates 
from all countries enjoyed together an ex- 
cursion around the lake. Hindus, Serbs, 
Chinese, Belgians, French, Germans, South 
Afrieans, Swiss and people of a dozen other 
nationalities were represented. Throughout 
the entire conference they had been working 
together in a united effort toward bringing 
about international understanding. Leaders 
in every educational field had resolved to go 
back to their own countries and so change 
the teaching of history and geography that 
war would not again be emphasized as it has 
been in the past. 


IV. Concert Courses in the Schools 
MARGARET Lowry, Kansas City, Mo. 
HELEN Roserts, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Suo1eE L. WILLIAMs, Dallas, Tex. 

M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Harrisburg, Pa. 
V. Radio Concert 


ALICE KEITH, New York City 
FRANCES DICKEY NEWENHAM, Seattle, Wash. 
GRACE P. WoopMaN, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


At the close of the day when all of the 
delegates were about to leave the excursion 
boat, and everybody was taking part in 
community singing, a peculiar thing 
happened. The orchestra played the na- 
tional hymns of the different countries and 
the various groups joined in with singing. 
It was interesting to watch the changing ex- 
pression on the faces of people when such 
phases as “Deutschland iiber Alles”, “the 
foes’ haughty hosts” and “To arms ye 
citizens” were sung. Bitter memories of a 
recent war seemed to be conjured up and not 
a few murmurings of disapproval were dis- 
tinctly audible. Then we commenced to sing 
the folk songs of the different countries: 
Santa Lucia, How Can I Leave Thee, Old 
Folks at Home, and Auld Lang Syne. Those 
people who could rot speak the language 
sang anyway; at least, they hummed the 
tune. To any person who could view the 
episode in a perfectly detached way, it was 
most significant. It showed that the power 
of music to draw people together was quite 
as great as the power of ill chosen words to 
draw them apart. 

Beside attending the conferences in Ge- 
neva and Lausanne, it was my privilege to 
visit the leading radio stations throughout 
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Vocal Chamber Music 











OPENING CONCERT 
In Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey & 
Pennsylvania 





A CONCERT COUR SE 


for 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Presented 


In Their School Auditoriums 


By artists from the 


NATIONAL Music LEAGUE, Ine. 


A non-profit-making organization for the Advancement of Music 


President, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 
Executive Director, Harold V. Milligan Managing Director, Eric T. Clarke 


National Cooperating Com- 
mittee on School Concerts 


Mabelle Glenn, 
Chairman 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
Walter Damrosch 
Hollis Dann 
Franklin Dunham 
Peter W. Dykema 
Will Earhart 
George Gartlan 
Andres De Segurola Osborne McConathy 
Lawrence Tibbett C. M. Tremaine 
Efrem Zimbalist Paul J. Weaver 


MOZART TRIO (Third Concert) 


Artists Advisory Comittee 
Harold Bauer 
Gena Branscombe 
Sophie Braslau 
Walter Damrosch 
Emilio De Gorgorza 
Louise Homer 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Edward Johnson 
Hulda Lashanska 
T. Tertius Noble 
John Powell 
Olga Samaroff 





Address Inquiries for Particulars to: 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Europe, in Paris, Vienna, Prague, Berlin and 
London. When I was in Amsterdam a fact 
o! real sociological significance was brought 
home to me. I dropped into a radio store in 
the afternoon at a time when the schools, if 
they had been in session, might have 
listened in. The dealer told me that practi- 
cally every school in Holland was equipped 
with a radio. Within five minutes while I 
was in that store, I heard music and lectures 
being broadcast from Denmark, France, 
Vienna, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and 
England. There should be no excuse for a 
child in Amsterdam being unfamiliar with 
modern languages. But, important as the 
actual learning of various languages may be, 
it is nothing when compared to the broad- 
ening of vision that may be brought about 
through the medium of radio. 

While the international aspects of radio 
challenge the imaginative powers of every- 
one, perhaps the most practical work is 
being done within the bounds of each in- 
dividual country. The European govern- 
ments, unlike the United States, each have a 
National Department of Education. In 
Germany there is a Director of Radio 
Education who devotes his entire time and 
the time of a good sized staff to the broad- 
casting not only of musical concerts but of 
lectures throughout the nation. All of the 
day-time hours of the powerful stations at 
Kénigswusterhausen are devoted to educa- 
tional broadcasts. A very fine committee of 
educators selected from all parts of Germany 
assists Professor Friebel in his work. 

In Vienna where Dr. Richtera is program 
director one might almost say that every- 
thing broadcast is educational. For ex- 
ample, one afternoon while I was in the city 
| heard the opera ‘Don Juan” relayed from 
the Festival at Salzburg. An excellent 
magazine filled with illustrations, which 
compares favorably with the rotogravure 
sections of our own Sunday newspapers, is 
published monthly in Vienna. It is known 
throughout Europe as ‘Radio Wien”’ and is 
used by some thirty thousand listeners as a 
visual aid to accompany lectures and concerts. 


The British Broadcasting Company in 
London has carried on an experiment over 
an extended period of time. At present about 
5000 schools listen in regularly. Although 
practically every subject in the school cur- 
riculum is touched upon, Mr. Stobart, the 
Educational Director, says that music is re- 
ceived with perhaps the greatest amount of 
enthusiasm. Sir Walford Davies is in charge 
of the music programs. .One of the finest 
features of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s plan is the fact that program notes 
may be obtained in advance of each broad- 
cast In the case of the musical series under 
the direction of Sir Walford Davies, the 
Scholars’ Musical Manual contains black- 
board notes, summaries of lessons, phrases 
for an echo game and songs to be sung by 
elementary and advanced classes. The 
British Broadcasting Company also makes it 
possible for listeners to purchase librettos 
and program notes on evening concerts. 

The problems of educational broadcasting 
in Europe and America are quite different. 
While Europe is troubled with the con- 
fusion of tongues, America is handicapped 
by the fact that there is no central bureau of 
education. Then, too, national broadcasting 
is extremely expensive on account of the 
size of the United States. The Damrosch 
Concerts during the past year cost their 
sponsors something like $200,000.00. 

It is not commonly known that many 
symphony orchestras have been and are 
planning to broadcast concerts to the Public 
Schools. For three years the Detroit and 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestras have broad- 
cast their children’s concerts for the benefit 
of children throughout the states of Michi- 
gan and Ohio. The Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Orchestras are planning to broad- 
cast this year, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Ernest Schelling expects to 
broadcast from New York City during the 
current season. Then, too, there are many 
concerts of different types that are broad- 
cast locally and nationally throughout the 
United States. One of the most interesting 
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Gamble’s Class Method for Strings 
A New Authentic Class Method 


for Starting All Strings Together or for 
separate classes for Violin, Viola, 
‘Cello or Bass 
by 
. Max FiscHEL 
Nationally known pedagogue, Head of the Violin 
Normal Dept., Chicago Musical College 
and 
AILEEN BENNETT 


Instrumental Supervisor, Writer of ‘‘Appreciation 
Series for Beginning Orchestras”’ 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS 

124 exercises and melodies in 
unison, two-part and four-part 
arrangements, many with piano 
accompaniment. 

many illustrations showing 
clearly the correct playing po- 
sition. 

sound teaching principles com- 
bined with interesting melodic 
material to insure rapid progress 
and correct technic. 








One of Many 
Enthusiastic Reports 








*“‘T chink this series is the 
finest thing of its kind on 
the market. How soon will 
books II and III be pub- 
lished 2”’ 

Victor H. Jindra 
Peru State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska. 
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projects is being carried on in Ohio. Miss 
Donzella Cross is in charge of a music 
period for the Ohio School of the Air in 
Columbus. Children in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Indiana will have the privilege of listening 
to Miss Cross’ music lessons designed pri- 
marily for rural schools 

Although America has done much in the 
past and is doing a great deal this year in the 
way of broadeasting concerts to children, 
the future holds much in store. Eduvzators 
with vision are looking forward to the time 
when not only our great symphony or- 
chestras, our Own operas and our own great 
concert artists will be broadcast to the 
schools, but when we shall be able in America 
to tune in and hear such splendid concerts as 
the one which came to Vienna this summer 
from Salzburg. Is it not possible that radio 
may ultimately serve as a means of dis- 
seminating the universal language of music 
in such a way that nations may speak to each 
other and understand, not merely with the 
intellect but with the heart as well? 


MUSIC APPRECIATION IN 
BLOOMINGTON 


FRANCES KESSLER 
Supervisor of Music Appreciation, Bloomington, Ill. 


5p YEARS AGO, when the term “music 
appreciation” was seldom heard, a 
music supervisor in a medium-sized town of 
central Illinois visualized the great benefits 
that would come to the boys and girls under 
her supervision, by adding those two words, 
“musie appreciation,” to her music curri- 
culum. She not only had the vision but the 
executive ability to put ideas into working 
form and in September, 1919, the Board of 
Education of Bloomington, Illinois, en- 
gaged a full-time music appreciation teacher 
for its publie schools. 

Miss Mabelle Glenn was at that time 
supervisor of music in Bloomington. She 
was one of the first to see the value of intro- 
ducing music appreciation in the schools and 
felt that, to make it successful, there should 
be a special teacher who could devote all her 
time to the teaching and supervision of that 


one phase of the music course. Bloomington 
is proud of the fact that it is one of the first, 
possibly the very first, city in this country to 
have a special teacher of music appreciation. 
Bloomington is a city of thirty thousand in- 
habitants, with ten grade schools and one 
high school. It is interesting that it was a 
smaller city which was one of the first to see 
the value of this study. 

When I assumed the duties of music ap- 
preciation teacher in Bloomington in 19109, 
it was as a pioneer in a new field of work. 
Since the subject was so new, very little 
information concerning it was to be found 
and much experimenting was necessary. But 
gradually a course of study has been evolved, 
which varies somewhat from year to year 
because of the difference in our concert 
series each year, for which the children are 
prepared. We found almost at once that, to 
be successful, appreciation lessons should 
motivate towards some goal. Consequently 
during the first year a concert course for the 
children was arranged. At the present time 
much interest is being shown throughout the 
country in concert series for children, and 
many cities are having very successful 
courses. It may be of interest to note that 
we had our first series ten years ago. 

At that time Bloomington had no sym- 
phony orchestra of its own. How we envied 
the larger cities, with their magnificent 
orchestras and their opportunities for giving 
concerts to school children. However, our 
very flourishing Amateur Musical Club, 
which brings at least one orchestra to 
Bloomington each year, cooperated with us 
in holding a Young People’s concert on the 
afternoon of its annual orchestra event. 
Each suzceeding year has seen a successful 
duplication of this Symphony Concert for 
children. Bloomington children have heard 
the St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis and Detroit orchestras, some of 
them more than once 


Through correspondence with the man- 
agers of the different orchestras we have ar- 
ranged the programs, being careful to have 
no numbers for which recordings cannot be 
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NEW MATERIAL FOR HOLIDAY 
DROGRAMS 





presentation about 45 minutes. 











A GARLAND OF YULETIDE MELODIES 


Twenty-four Songs with Piano or Organ Accom- 
paniment, Collected and Edited by 
Cart F. PratreicHEeR 

A timely little volume of Christmas songs by old time writers 
of distinction, thoroughly characteristic of the religious and 
Holiday spirit of the time in which they were written. 

The vocal parts are all within convenient range of young, in- 
experienced singers and the accompaniments are of medium 
difficulty throughout. Collected and edited by an expert in the 
particular field of classic church music and issued with great 
editorial care. The cheerful colored title page adds to the at- 
tractiveness of this interesting collection. 

Price 75 cents 


AT THE COURT OF SANTA CLAUS 


Music, Lyrics and Book 
by Maupe Orira WALLACE 

A tuneful one act playlet, designed for performance by young 
children, featuring the Rhythm Band instruments. 

The charming story tells of many kind deeds of Santa Claus 
which bring happiness to children in general and to a poor family 
of grown-ups and youngsters appearing in the play. 

Preparation for producing this little work will not require a 
great deal of time or expense and although it is very simpie, pro- 
vides an opportunity to use a large number of children. 


Time of 


Price 75 cents 











RECENT SCHOOL CHORUSES 





Restlessness (T.B.B.)—Clark........ .12 Ni nt bag King (S.A.B., S.S.A., T.B.B.) 
By the Roadside (T.B.B.)—Clark..... 1.12 MORO eee eee e nee nnee -T5 
Night Fancies (S.A.B., T.B.B., 8.S.A.) on The (S.A.B., 8.S.A., T.B.B.) 
PENN doa thcvaradevees wie skexeris sas Guard....... 6.206. c cece eee eeeees 15 
Night Fancies (S.A.) -von Blon.. . 52 Old Glory (S.A.)—Barilett. . .. .10 
Sun Is Not Abed (S.A.) -Atherton.. a = 5 Glory (S.A.B., 8.5. A, £ B. B.) ) 
Restlessness (S.A.B., 8.S.A.)—Clark .12 artlett.............. aces ere se 
Seville (S.A.B., T.B.B., S.S.A.)—Clark .12 My Little Star (S.A.)—Ponce Esadiakncien 10 
Spirit of Youth (S.S.A., T.B.B., S.A.B.) a 
AERC eT Se eer ee eer = eee ee ; 
: The Days End (S.A.)—Drigo.. 32 
Song t the Flay (S.8. A. Jt. ee A.B.) 
pata on The Days End ( (S.A.B., S.S.A., T.B.B.) 
ne i i ee | | oe ee 15 
Argument (S.A.)- Leonie Kehwaswedess .12 By ihe Readside (8.A.)—Clert........ 50 
Raindrops (S.A.)—Loomis............ 12 By the Roadside (S.S.A., S.A.B.) 
Pussy Willow (S.A.)—Loomis......... .12 Ks xe vekakeede bass sa bei eae 12 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 


Cooper Square, New York 


Boston: 252 Tremont St. 


430 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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procured. Before attending the concert, the 
children have heard each number several 
times. They recognize the instruments by 
sight and sound; have learned the principal 
themes in the music; know interesting facts 
about each number. So it is an intelligent 
and interested audience which listens to the 
concert. Perhaps since the opportunities to 
hear a symphony are so few their enjoy- 
ment is even greater than that of children 
who attend such concerts often. 

Today children’s concerts are not un- 
usual. Ten years ago they were unique. 
Amateur Musical Club leaders who came to 
our first concerts were dubious as to the con- 
duet of hundreds of children in a concert 
hall. To say that they were surprised is to 
convey the least part of their emotions. 
They were overwhelmed with the concert 
manners of our boys and girls. We shall 
never forget one occasion when a great 
orchestra played Handel’s Largo. Not a 
sound, not a movement from that vast 
throng of children! The adult listeners in 
the back of the room were so moved that 
there were tears in many eyes. After the 
concert I said to the conductor, ‘I wish you 
could have seen the children when you were 
playing the Largo!” He answered, “We did 
not need to see them; we felt them!” 

Several years ago, a Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was formed here, composed of 
musicians of Bloomington and a few nearby 
towns and conducted by Arthur E. West- 
brook, dean of the Wesleyan University 
School of Music. For several years, we have 
urged Mr. Westbrook to have the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra appear upon our course; 
but until last year he refused, giving as his 
ingenious reason the statement that his 
orchestra could not yet play well enough for 
children. However last year one of our most 
successful concerts was conducted by him. 

Also, for several years, concerts have been 
given by the high school orchestra under the 
leadership of Miss Lucile Ross, who was 
appointed supervisor of music when Miss 
Glenn went to Kansas City. Much is done 
in these concerts in instrument demonstra- 


tion, which cannot be done with a visiting 
orchestra. We shall continue these concerts 
with our High School Orchestra, which is 
conducted by our new supervisor, Miss 
Carrie Ruffner. 

Not all of our concerts have been or- 
chestra concerts. For the others of our 
series we have had soloists or small groups of 
artists. A few of our most successful have 
been given by Madame Sturkow-Rider, 
pianiste; W. B. Olds, bird song artist; 
Princess Watahwaso; the New York String 
Quartet; Darwin Bowen, the boy soprano; 
and Guy Maier. 

Our concerts are not free. The children 
pay a small fee, because we want them to 
feel that the concert is something for which 
to work and save, and we encourage the 
earning of the money for the concert course. 

The children who entered the first grade in 
1919, are now in high school. It has been 
my privilege to watch their progress from 
grade to grade, as their knowledge and 
interest in music has increased. Just how 
much they have gained we cannot tell. But 
we hope they have acquired the foundation 
upon which they will continue to build an 
appreciation of good music and that they 
have had instilled the habit of concert- 
going, which will bring real pleasure and 
beauty to them in their busy lives. 





DO YOUR PART 


for the cause of 


Music Education 
BY JOINING THE CONFERENCE 


Contributing Membership $5.00 
Active Membership $3.00 





Send your check to your Sectional Confer- 
ence treasurer (for address see page 5) or to 
the Journal, 320 Wait Avenue, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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START The New BAND and OrcHESTRA RIGHT 


The EDUCATOR ORCHESTRA FOLIO—That justly famed Teaching | 
Method by C. L. Barnhouse, has started thousands of Orchestras on the right 

road to success. We are pleased to announce that this Folio now has Bb Clarinet 

Book, and we have also added Eb Alto; Eb Baritone; Bb Tenor and Bb Bass 

Saxophones. 

Prices—60c ver: Book; Piano $1.00—10% on ten or more Books. 

The EDUCATOR Book I—has performed the same mission for thousands 
of Bands. Contains rudiments of music complete; unison exercises and 8 com- 
plete pieces of music for Full Band. The greatest 32 page beginners’ book ever 
| offered for 30c or 25c in quantities of 20 books or more, any instrumentation. 

The EDUCATOR Book I]—The first Unison Exercise Book ever published 
for Military Band, still holds the lead. Capable critics declare it unsurpassed. 
Mr. C. L. Barnhouse with years of experience as Teacher; Bandmaster; Com- 
poser and Publisher of his own work, has put the fruit of his labor into this 
book, and no one is better qualified. 318 Unison Exercises. DON’T EXPERI- 
_ MENT—Get the BEST. $1.00 per Book or 80c in quantities of Ten Books or | 

more. 


-EDUCATORS—Educate with The Educator 


The CAMPUS CONCERT COLLECTION by G. E. Holmes. 
Our NEW Folio, containing 16 original, superior selections in same key 
for Band and Orchestra and playable together. Everything heart could desire 
in way of instrumentation. 


The CELESTIAL COLLECTION by Geo. D. Barnard. | 

Another NEW Folio that is of unquestionable value to Supervisors. Con- | 
tains 14 Gems such as Pilgrims Chorus; Schubert’s Serenade etc.; 17 Standard 
Hymns; 4 Negro Spirituals and 3 National Airs. In same key for Band and 
Orchestra and playable together. 


The ARTARMO and The MELODIE Orchestra Folios now have parts 
for C.; Bb; and Eb Saxophones. 
Prices on all Collections listed above: Band 25c per Book. 
a 50c, except Piano which is $1.00. 10% discount if you mention this 
ournal. 


LITTLE PRIMROSE OVERTURE by Edw. Hazel—NEW—For Grade 
School Band or Orchestra. Band $1.25. Small Orch. 80c. Large Orch. $1.00. 


The NEW SCHOOL BAND SERIES by Victor J. Grabel, Conductor of The 
Chicago Symphony Band and Director Band Department, The Sherwood 
Music School. 

First Parade March—Junior Cadets March—Class Mates March—March of 
the Legion. Specially arranged for School Bands with new features in instru- 
mentation. Full Band—60c each. 10% discount of course. 


























Send for samples of the above, also our complete Catalog of over 2,000 Band and Orches- | 
(oe tra arrangements and a dozen Band and Orchestra Collections, specially suited and 


extensively used by Schools. 


C.L.BARNHOUSE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA fied 
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€ Vocal Music Department My 


Conducted by E. G. HEssER, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
E. G. HEssErR, General Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana 


R. LEE OsBURN, Maywood, Illinois Dr. HOoiitis DANN, New York City 
M. TERESA ARMITAGE, New York City WILLIAM BREACH, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SUB-COMMITTEES 
I. Singing During Pre- Adolescence III. Singing by Mature Voices 


LauRA BrYANT, Chairman, Ithaca, N. Y. (Senior High School Voice Classes) 
STELLA Root, St. Cloud, Minn. ALFRED Spouse, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 
GEORGE OscaR BOWEN, Tulsa, Okla. 
II. Singing During Adolescence 


(Junior High School) IV. Senior High School Ensemble Singing 
JANE E. WISENALL, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio R. LEE OsBurn, Chairman, Maywood, IIl. 
PAULINE WETTSTEIN, Kansas City, Mo. J. GRIFFITH JONES, Cleveland, Ohio 
MABEL Spizzy, Tulsa, Oklahoma JacosB A. EVANSON, Flint, Michigan 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


Applications for membership in the Second National High School Chorus are pouring 
in from all parts of the country. All who are planning to make application for member- 
ship should remember— 

1. That all applications for membership must be in the hands of Robert Lee Osburn, 

Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, not later than December 1. 

2. That requests for application blanks should be made to Mr. Osburn. An applica- 

tion blank is needed for each applicant. 

3. That the book containing all the music may be purchased of the Gamble Hinged- 

Music Company, 228 South Wabash Avenue. Cost $1.75. 

4. That each State will be given until December 1 to fill its quota, after which date 

members will be chosen from applications on file regardless of State allotment. 

5. That the audience of supervisors will sing three numbers—Break Forth Thou 
Beautious Heavenly Light—Bach, Aberystwyth—Parry, to the hymn “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul” and the Hallelujah from The Messiah. It is hoped that the 
supervisors will memorize these numbers. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS MATERIAL 


“ae following lists were compiled by retention on a preferred list. The numbers 
the general committee on vocal affairs, here appearing received the vote of the 
with the President of the National Confer- majority of the committee. 

ence acting in an advisory capacity, from These lists, therefore, comprise selections 
numbers suggested by officers of the National which have actually been tried out and 
and Sectional Conferences, members of the found musically worthy and vocally safe 
National Research Council and the Vocal for high school students. Tho not ex- 
Committee. Copies of the numbers sug-  haustive, they are representative of the 
gested were sent to each member of the best choral material available for high 
committee for examination, and a vote schools, including types o. material of 
was taken on each number for rejection or greater merit than is at present in vogue 
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Music MR. SUPERVISOR &™"* 


will you put on a musical show this year? 


TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
Rents Everything for a Stage Performance 


Why not change the old minstrels to a musical comedy that has been a 
hit on Broadway? 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, GLEE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES 
LODGES, CHARITABLE AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Here are a few suggestions picked from hundreds in our library: 


Arcadians Honeymoon Lane Pink Lady 

Chocolate Soldier, The It’s Up To You Robin Hood 

Count of Luxembourg, The Little Nellie Kelly Royal Vagabond, The 
Everywoman Merry Widow, The Sally 

Fortune Teller Mocking Bird, The Sweethearts 

Going Up Naughty Marietta Take It From Me 
Good Morning Dearie Oh Kay Two Roses 


These Broadway hits were tremendous financial successes in New 
York and on tour and have been released through us by the owners 
for amateur presentation. They have also drawn capacity houses in 


Eastern colleges and schools. 
We suggest one of these for your next musical event to improve 


your profits beyond expectations. 


with full or condensed orchestration, solo and chorus parts, prompt 


_ books, stage manager’s guides and dialogue parts. 
Also MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, EXCERPTS 


as well as orchestrations for symphony orchestras of standard works. 
Send for catalogues and prices. 


TAMS=WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 


Most Complete Institution of its Kind in the World 





TAMS RENTS COSTUMES oor‘tveey occasion 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES FOR PLAYS, OPERAS, OPERETTAS, MINSTRELS, ETC. 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 


It Pays to Communicate With Us 


T A M 318-20 West 46th Street 
- - - - New York- - - - 


1 
| 


We also rent anything from Wagner’s “‘Ring” Cycle to “‘Pinafore”’ | 


FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CONCERTED NUMBERS; | 


318-320 W. 46th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


COSTUMES TO ORDER WIGS MAKE-UP | 
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in the majority of places. The committee 
submits them with the hope that they will 
prove helpful in raising the standard of 
choral work in the high schools of the 
country. 

The following abbreviations are used to 
indicate the name of the house publishing 
each selection: 

CCB for C. C. Birchard & Co.; B for 
Boosey & Co.; C for Curwen; D for Oliver 
Ditson Co.; JF for J. Fischer & Bro.; F for 
Harold Flammer; G for H. W. Gray; O for 
Oxford Press; P for Patterson’s, Ltd.; 
TP for Theodore Presser; R for Ricordi; 
ECS for E. C. Schirmer; GS for G. Schir- 
mer; S for Arthur P. Schmidt; SB for 
Silver Burdett & Co.; W for Willis Music Co. 

The number following the initial indicates 
the publisher’s number for each selection. 

—Ernest G. HEssER 


Mixed Chorus 
Adoramus Te; Palestrina (GS 6091) 
Alister McAlpine’s Lament; arr. V. Williams (C 


60997) ; ; 
All in the April Evening; Roberton (C 60976) 
As Torrents in Summer; Elgar (G 796) 
Be Not Afraid (Elijah); Mendelssohn (GS 6653) 
Carol of the Russian Children; arr. Gaul (GS 6770) 
Challenge of Thor; Elgar (G 774) 
Discovery; Grieg (w 73) 
Farewell to the Forest; Mendelssohn (D 4065) 
Fierce Raged the Tempest; Candlyn (Gs 7041) 
Flowers of Edinburgh; arr. Finley (P 599) 
Great is Jehovah (Omnipotence); Schubert (GS 


3503) 

He Watching Over Israel (Elijah); Mendelssohn 
(GS 2498) 

Hope Carol; Smith (CCB 19) 

How Brightly Shines; Bach (G Cantata 1)* 

How Lovely are the Messengers (St. Paul) Men- 
delssohn; (GS 3741) 

Hymn of the Cherubim; Rachmaninoff (JF 4173) 

I Believe in One God; Tschaikowsky (JF 4182) 

I Waited for the Lord (Hymn of Praise); Mendel- 
ssohn (CCB 380) 

In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves; Purcell (G 1) 

Jesu, Priceless Treasure; Bach (5 voices) (G)* 

Kerry Dance; Molloy (CCB 389) 

Kye Song of Saint Bride; Clokey (CCB 491) 

Legend, A; Tschaikowsky (GS 9038) 

Lincoln; Clokey (CCB 1008) 

Lullaby; Clokey (CCB 502) 

Mexican Serenade; Chadwick (SB Book of Choruses) 

*Excerpts suited to large, advanced choruses. 


Miller’s Wooing; Fanning (G 495) 

O Captain, My Captain; Kelley (CCB 10) 

O Ever Faithful God; Bach (O Extended Chorale 3) 

On Canaan Shore; arr. Loomis (CCB 94) 

Out of the Silence; Galbraith (D 13392) 

Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tannhauser); Wagner (CCB 11) 

Send Forth Thy Spirit (mitte Spiritum Tuum); 
Schuetky (CCB 150) 

Shepherds’ Story, The; Dickinson (G 30) 

Sing Praise to God (150th Psalm); Franck (ICS 


314) 
pm my of the Gale; Foster (G 1405) 
Triumph, Thanksgiving; Rachmaninoff (ECS 309) 
Viking Song; Coleridge-Taylor (D 13063) 


Girls Glee Club** 


Carmelina; Ames-Gaines (CCB 507) 

Flower of Dreams; Clokey (CCB 1004) 

a Groves and Meadows; Donaudy-Taylor 
( 6586) 

ars Delightful, Pleasant Groves; Purcell, arr. 

1 go) 

June Rhapsody; Daniels (S 593) 

Lift Thine Eyes (Elijah); Mendelssohn (CCB 476) 

MGS 343) Cherubic Host (Holy City); Gaul (SSAA) 

Lord is 349) Shepherd, The; Schubert (SSAA) (W 
614) 

Madrigal in May, A; Salter (B 1222) 

Night Song; Clokey (CCB roor) 

Nymphs and Shepherds; Purcell (D 12840) 

O Bread of Life (Panis Angelicus); Franck (D 13651) 

Peat Fire Smooring; arr. Roberton (C 71514) 

River, River; arr. Page (SA) (JF 4270) 

Shepherdess, The; Cox (S 737) 

Snow, The; Elgar (G 306) 

Song from Ossian’s Fingal; Brahms (GS 29) 

Summer Wind; MacDowell (SSAA) (S 372) 

Waters Ripple ‘and Flow; arr. Taylor (JF 5065) 


Boys Glee Club 


Bedouin Love Song; Foote (S 129) 
Brier Roses; Debois (F 2039) 
Deep River; arr. Fisher (D a 
oy The; Gibson (GS Be 
Grant Us to Do with Zeal; Bach (ECS 29) 
Hymn to the Virgin, X1V Century; arr. Taylor 
(JE 4830) 
Invictus; Huhn (S 369) 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming; Praetorius (ECS 


24) 
Long Day Closes, The; Sullivan (SB Glee and 
Chorus Book for Male Voices) 
Now Let Every Tongue; Bach (ECS 30) 
"th ss) Chorus (T: areata Wagner-Andrews 
( 
Sleigh, The; Kountz (GS 9070 
Soldiers of the Captain; (TP 20785) 
Vermeland; arr. Pitcher ee B 560) 
Viking Song; Coleridge-Taylor(D 13061) 
Winter Song; Bullard (D 12945) 
Song of the Jolly Roger; Candish (C) 
**The arrangement’ is SSA unless otherwies 
no 
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New 1929 Class- Rod 


For Class-Training at the Piano 
THE YOUNG STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


Edited by Dr. Charles N. Boyd, Miss Mary Macnair (L.R.A.M.) and 
Dr. Will Earhart 

First Book, Price, 50 cents th 

The aim of this Course is to teach children to play the piano without destroying 

their love for music; consequently nothing is included in the material except 

pieces, as distinguished from exercises. By adherence to folksongs the musical 

quality of the melodies is safeguarded, and a “‘teacher’s part’’ enriches the effect 
of the pupil’s melody. 

Send for Sample Copy 





For Class-Training of Young Violinists, use T 
STEPPING STONES TO VIOLIN PLAYING 


By Lawrence Sardoni 


For beginners of no previous training or experience. Octavo size—fits in the 


violin case—accessible price. Inc 
A ieacher’s manual enables the instructor to adapt to his own class-room or Gr 


private teaching method the plan of class instruction, class position drills, 


° bow drills, etc., used by the author in his long experience in class-training and ots 
in his notable success in the Boston Public Schools. The manual includes the B a 
piano accompaniment. a 


Teacher’s Manual, 75 cents 
Student’s book 50 cents 


— 


The FIRST SCHOOL sergsu 


THE PHILHARMORCH 











Forty Nugow is 
Latest additions: Full Score 
Nq. 31 BACH. Two pieces for String Orchestra: Air on 
G String and Gavotte 1.00 
32 RAFF. Romance, in F (Original Key, D) 1.25 
33 MOZART. Four Pieces for String Orchestra 1.25 
34 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. Song of India 1.25 
35 LISZT, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN and GRIEG. Four Sn 
Modern Classics for String Orchestra 1.23 





SEND FOR SPECIPISORS 


OLIVER Di} C 


BOSTON ay — ref 
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For Class-Training for Orchestra and Band 


A New Unit—THE JUNIOR BOOKS 
of the DITSON SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 




















d 
provide amateur bands of junior high school and earlier grades a sound and 
P thorough pedagogical system for Class-Instruction. 
ona Charts in Student’s book indicate exact fingering. 
usical Familiar and classic melodies of quality are used. 
effect Rhythm and cadence exercises are carefully worked out. 
Write for information 
The First Number in a new Band Series 
THE BANDMASTERS REPERTORY, NO. 1 
Ten concert numbers for High School Bands 
Medium difficulty 
in the Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
Included are two Overtures, two Operatic Selections, a March and five other 
om or} concert numbers in pleasing style, all good music. Composers represented: 
drills Gruenwald, Barmotine, Fulton, Balfe, Massenet, Bennet, Atherton, Plan- 
is and) quette, Losey, Grant-Schaefer. 
~d the Standard Instrumentation, including Treble and Bass Clef Trombones and 
? Baritone, and four Saxophones. 25 instrument Books and Conductor Part 
in short score. 
Instrument books, each 40 cents 
Conductor Part, 75 cents 
serssued with FULL SCORE 
.RMORCHESTRA SERIES 
ty Nugow issued 
Score Full Score 
No. 36 CADMAN. Festal March, in C 1.50 
00 37 LULLY. Gavotte, in D minor 1.25 | 
20 38 BRAHMS. Two waltzes, from Op. 39 1.25 
\.20 39 TCHAIKOVSKY. Trepak ( Nutcracker Suite) Op. 71,a 1.25 
20 40 GLIERE. Romance and Mazurka (Strings) 1.00 
Small and Piano, 75 cents each; Full and Piano, $1.00 each; Piano Parts, | 
2 25 cents each; Other Parts, 15 cents each. | 
IR SPECIPISORS CATALOG | 


DI} COMPANY 


your more first NEW YORK 
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HO can foretell what these three Hoffman 
Hits will do? On the heels of Volume i. - 
instant and widespread success, 
Volume I!. Then came the TEACHER'S M ANUAL, 
All three volumes have literally taken schools 

everywhere by storm! 

Just what you want for the os Band a 
Toy Symphony Orchestra). All three books b 
the same well-known authors, Lyravine Votaw, 
Ruth Laederach and Cora Mannheimer. Ar- 
ranged and tested in school rooms, by practical 
school teachers and c 8, these v are 
destined to scale the heights of popularity. 

The music is for the piano. Folk dances, 
classics, some original compositions—all simply 
arranged. Scored for each of the instruments, 
with a “score key,’’ enabling the director to in- 
dicate instantly the various parts. Phonograph 
records, the a of which are given, are 
available for n ~~ f all the selections. Volumes 
I and II are graded so that there is constant pro- 
gression as the band becomes proficient. Volume 
III, now in preparation, carries the class still 
further in the course. 

The MANUAL is most complete. Useful in any 
course for the rhythm band. Plans for organiza- 
tion, seating (with full diagram); correct use of 
instruments (with photographs of the children 
holding the instruments); conducting—scores 
for the rhythm band—pattern lesson plans—all 
are features of this helpful MANUAL. 





Send for your “on approval’’ Copies 
of the RHYTHM BAND SERIES. 





& You will want to keep all three of ps 
them. Price, each book .......$1.00 
een) v “ 
ul : ee e———— 
by | Please send me a copy of each of the 
\ amie / pas checked, on approval for exam- 


C ) Vol. I —Rhythm Band Series. 
( ) Vol. II—Rhythm Band Series. 
( ) Vol. III—Rhythm Band Series (in 


preparation). 
)Teacher’s Manual—Rhythm Band 
manto} == 
Neme___. snaaniaieeensebaindtiniitieiphenniaisanamaniens 


Address 


5098 oer Ave. CHICAGO. ILL.| — eneamantaeaes 
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ENSEMBLE SINGING IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Report of Sub-Committee, R. Lez Osporn, Chairman 


Note: As has been noted before in these columns, 
the Committee on Vocal Affairs through its sub- 
committees has been conducting study along several 
lines. It is planned to submit the reports of these 
sub-committees to the field through the columns of 
the Vocal Music Department in the Journal. The 
report on “Ensemble Singing in the High School” 
will be found below; the remaining three will appear 
in forthcoming issues. 

The Committee on Vocal Affairs recommends 
these reports to the earnest consideration of every 
Conference member and will appreciate criticisms 
and suggestions pertaining thereto.—E. G. H. 

ROUP singing is a vital element in the 

life of every really musical people. 
Rich and poor, old and young, literate and 
illiterate, share in this medium of emotional 
expression. In the old nations of Europe 
the rich heritage of folk music which is 
passed on from generation to generation is 
a vital part of home and community life 
from childhood to old age, bringing the love 
of music into the heart of the child and filling 
his memory with songs never to be forgot- 
ten. America, lacking this heritage, turns 
to the public school to instil the love and 
appreciation of music into the hearts of its 
children. 

Group singing and group playing are the 
principal means through which we may hope 
to make ours a music loving people. In- 
telligent listening is indispensable and is a 
natural and inevitable result of intelligent 
participation, but a really musical nation 
will continue to be a singing nation. The 
future is bright for ensemble singing in the 
American high school, for conditions are 
constantly improving. Choral standards 
are also improving, but the improvement is 
too slow, unnecessarily slow. It is possible 
and practicable to accelerate this improve- 
ment, to establish higher standards and to 
produce much better results. 

The principal cause of poor choral singing 
and the resulting loss of interest and enthu- 
siasm shown by both singers and listeners, 
is a lack of capable conductors. The con- 


ductor is the source of strength or of weak- 
ness; of excellence or of mediocrity. Beauty 
of tone is possible only when the voices are 
properly used, when good vocal habits are 
present, such as proper posture, breathing, 
relaxed jaw, tongue and lips, equalization 
of vowels and proper pronunciation of 
constants, and when a high ideal of tonal 
beauty is kept constantly before the chorus. 
A definite knowledge of the capacity and 
limitations of the adolescent voice, especially 
of the basses and tenors, and skill properly 
to handle them, is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of good tone quality and to the in- 
telligent selection of music. The ability to 
classify voices properly is a necessity, and 
the courage and determination to assign 
each voice to its proper part regardless of a 
shortage of altos, tenors, or second basses, is 
equally essential. The ability to recognize 
tenors, plus the skill to teach them to use 
the upper voice properly, is an especially 
vital part of the conductor’s equipment. No 
man or women is qualified to conduct a 
school chorus without a reasonable degree of 
skill in this important and often neglected 
phase of the conductor’s training; no con- 
ductor may hope to reach a high standard of 
choral singing by untrained voices, without 
this vocal equipment. Expressive singing, 
atmosphere, tone color, are possible only 
with comparatively good tone production. 
The ordinary chorus leaves much to be 
desired in the singing of vowels, treatment of 
dipthongs and articulation of consonants, 
but particularly in attaining naturalness and 
distinctness in the singing of words. There- 
fore the ability to read and interpret the 
text correctly and effectively, together with 
a working knowledge of the language as 
applied to singing, is a necessity for the 
successful choral conductor. Especially 
helpful in the improvement of diction in 
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e Conn Superiority GLEN HENDERSON 
i oliet High School Band 
ASY PLAYING Conn instruments are a tre- wo time winner of Na- 


tional Cornet title. Won 


mendous factor in developing musical talent : t 
with a Conn. 


quickly and in assisting young musicians to become 
greater artists. Everywhere you see evidence of 
this fact. 

A majority of the instruments used by the prize 
winning bands at this year’s National School Band 
Contest were Conns. And with the solo champs, 
Conns enjoyed the same preference. 


To Develop Talent Quickly-Equip with Conns 


There’s a lesson here for players and instructors 
everywhere. A musician can be no better than his 
instrument. Many a talented player falls short of 
real success because of the limitations of his instru- 
ment. Many a band fails to reach the heights be- 
cause of inferior equipment. 

Sousa says: ‘‘A complete equipment of Conn in- 
struments enhances the musical value of any band 
at least 50%.”’ Conn instruments are the perfected 





product of more than 50 years’ experience. They DONALD LEFFLER 
are made by craftsmen who, for generations, have folie High School Band 
been building instruments to meet the needs of the Winner of National 

Sousaphone title. Won 


world’s greatest artists. with a Conn. 

Conn quality is an inspiration to beginners.Conns 
are so easy to blow, so easy to handle and so easy to 
play in perfect tune that quicker progress is in- 


evitable. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments 


A trial of any Conn instrument will quickly demon- 
strate the advantage of starting on a Conn. Free 
trial and Easy payments are available to you. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1212 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send free literature and details of 
free trial offer on 

, ---ee-»e (Instrument) 
Name........... ~_ pubmamamananeniaeninincimninanil 

St. or R. F. D 

Sah aiethhdneinnarteinenicinticaieninninnenneidteniniene 
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HOMER PHILLIPS 
East a Aurora, 
Ul. 






National Champion 
Trombone Soloist 
Won with a Conn. 


GLENN SMITH 
East High, Aurora, I[Il. 
Winner of second place, 
Trombone. Won with a 
Conn. 
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school and college, is coordination by the 
Department of Music with those of reading 
and English. There is a very close relation 
between speech and song; each may render 
invaluable aid to the other. Misuse of 
vowels and consonants is bad enough in 
speech. The effect is even worse in singing, 
since singing consists largely of sustained 
vowels. 

The School Orchestra, stimulated and in- 
spired by a number of enthusiastic and out- 
standing leaders, has forged ahead of the 
chorus during the last decade principally for 
three reasons: First, the increasing number 
of professional symphony orchestras has set 
high standards and ideals which serve as a 
constant stimulus to the orchestra. Superior 
choral organizations in increasing numbers 
are now rendering a similar service to choral 
singing. The First National High School 
Chorus, an increasing number of superior 
high school choral organizations, and several 
distinctive adult choral societies have lately 
given a decided impetus to choral singing. 
Second, the problem of tone production is 
comparatively simple in the orchestra. As 
soon as the player can manipulate his in- 
strument, the question of tone quality is 
largely solved by the instrument itself. 
The problems of tone production which are 
present in every school chorus, are difficult 
and complex, demanding of the conductor 
a practical knowledge of the child voice and 
the adolescent voice, as well as the ability 
to classify and train adult voices. This 
equipment alone requires years of study. 
Third, the chorus must interpret two 
languages. The difficulties presented by the 
musi¢e are augmented by the infinite number 
of subtle and elusive difficulties inherent in 
the text. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
greatest possible boon to ensemble singing 
in the high school is more comprehensive 
training, more and better musicianship, 
and high standards of choral singing for the 
high school choral conductor. If What has 
been said is true then it is evident also that 
the greatest need of choral singing in the 


high schools of the United States is more 
capable conductors. Leadership requiring 
broad musical background and sound music- 
ianship, demanding all the musical in- 
telligence, good taste and power of inter- 
pretation that is required of the individual 
singer, is too often entrusted to young men 
and women lacking these essentials. They 
attempt a musician’s job without the 
musician’s equipment. Small wonder that 
the chorus under such conductors is mediocre 
and that the public interest wanes! 

Wherever an efficient conductor is at work 
superior choral singing will be found; and 
wherever such singing is heard, interest and 
enthusiasm are quite as great as for the 
orchestra. Any man or woman with a 
capacity for leadership and musicianship, 
plus the right sort of training, can develop 
a superior chorus from available untrained 
voices, anywhere. Fortunately there is no 
lack of young men and women capable of 
becoming successful choral conductors. For- 
tunately, too, and contrary to a popular 
notion, capable conductors can be “made.”’ 
Genius is not a necessary qualification. A 
bright, musical young man or women with a 
forceful and magnetic personality may be- 
come a successful choral conductor. 

The Musical Competition Festival is an 
exceedingly valuable school for conductors. 
In Great Britain these festivals now reach 
every section, almost every village. The 
splendid choral singing of school choirs 
heard at the English Competition Festivals 
has been developed in British schools, in 
spite of the absence of music supervision, 
and principally as a result of these festivals. 
In certain parts of the United States the 
steady and rapid improvement of chorus, 
glee clubs, orchestras and bands in the high 
schools is largely due to the annual competi- 
tion festival. Extension of the influence of 
musical competitions to every high school 
would do more than any other agency for the 
advancement of choral singing. 

The future of ensemble singing in the 
American high school is mainly dependent 
upon the musicianship and effective leader- 
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THE WITMARK 


SCHOOL 5 


; EDITION 





ABBREVIATIONS:—2—Two part: 3A—Three Pat — 
S. S. A.; 3B—Three part S. A. B.; 3C—Three part S. S. A. 
or T. T. B.; M—Four part male voices; F—Four part 
female voices; MX—Four part mixed voices. 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO (Paraphrase) KOUNTZ 


2—2358—12c 3B—2359—15c 
3C—2360—15¢ M—2361—15c MX—2323—15¢ 
DEAR OLD SCHOOL DAYS HOSCHNA 
—2265—12c 3B—2266—15¢ 3A—2277—15c 
M—2278—15c F—2279—15c MX—2280—15¢e 
GOOD NIGHT MY LOVE TO THEE KOUNTZ 
2—2231—12c 3B—2296—15c 3C—2295—15c 
M—2297—15c MX—2298—15¢ 
ITALIAN STREET SONG HERBERT 
2—2296—12c 3A—2297—15c 3B—1868—15c 
LAMPLIT HOUR PENN 
2—2400—12c 3A—1536—15¢ _3B—1837—15c 
M—1231—15c F—1232—15¢ MX—1233—15¢c 
MOONBEAMS HERBERT 
2—2355—12c 2A—2356—15c 
3B—2357—15c MX—1768—15¢e 
SING ALONG PENN 
2—1772—12c 3C—1773—15e _3B—1926—15¢c 
M—1769—15¢ F—1770—15¢ MX—1771—15c 


SOFTLY AT NIGHTFALL THE MOONLIGHT 
COMES STEALING KOUNTZ 
2—2304—12c 3C—2305—15c . 38—2306—15c 
M—2285—15e MX—2303—15c 
SONG OF THE ANVIL KOUNTZ 
2—2248—15c 3B—2239—20c M—2241—20c 
MX—2233—20c 
SPRING IS HERE WITH JOY AND SONG KOUNTZ 


2—2281—15e 3B—2238—20c 
2C—2238—20c MX—2284—20c 
STRUMMING WOODS 
2—1873—l12c 3B—1874—15c 
M—1954—15e MX—2111—15c 
THE HEART OF THE WEST TRINKAUS 





M—2309 MX—2313—20c 
THE OPEN ROAD IS CALLING 
2—2299—12c 3B—2300—l6c M—2282—15c 


WELCOME TO ALL WHO GATHER HERE KOUNTZ 
2—2376—12c 2C—2375—15c 3B—2374—15c 
M—2373—l15e MX—2325—15c 
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by RICHARD KOUNTZ 
TWO PART —S. A. 12c 





Wuy SHOULD IT MatTrTeR,(Serenade Badine) —Marie 

How LOVELY THE MEaADows, (Last Waltz) — Weber 
THREE PART—-S. S. A. 15c 

THE MILL StrREaM, (The Mill) —Jensen 

FIREFLIES, (Carmen) — Bizet 


WHEN Morn Comes Fort, (Humoreske)—T7schaikowsky 
MERRILY A-DANCING, (“‘Arragonaise’’ from ‘‘LeCid’’) 


—Massenet 
THREE PART —S. A. 15c 
THE EVENING Star, (“‘Abendstern’”’ os *Tannhauser’’) 
‘agner 
THE BELLS, (“Prelude in C= Minor’’) —Raechmaninoff 
TILL Victory BE WON, (“‘Su! del Nilo’’ from i 
— Verda 
Au! THAT THOU MIGHT E’ER BE MINE (Sappische Ode) 
— Brahms 
THE CLown, (“‘Vesti La Giubba’’ from “‘Pagliacci’’) 
—Leoncavallo 
FOUR PART—T. T. B. B. 15c 
THE CLown, (‘Vesti La Giubba’’ from “‘Pagliacci’’) 
-—Leoncavallo 
FOUR PART—S. A. T. B. 15c 
SOFTLY AS NIGHT IS FALLING, (Serenade) —Tosti 
Tue CLown, (“‘Vesti La Giubba’’ from “‘Pagliacci’’) 


— Leoncavallo 

HEROES OF OLD, (‘La donna e mobile”’ from “ene 
— Verdi 

VOICE OF SPRING, (To Spring) — Grieg 


Desire, (““Connais Tu Le Pa 3?" 
rieg 


LAND OF HEART'S 
from “Mignon’’) 





Numbers Published Separately from 
THE MESSIAH—Handel 


THREE PART —S. S. A. 15c 
REJOICE GREATLY, O DAUGHTER OF ZION 
THEN SHALL THE EYES OF THE BLIND BE OPENED 
HE SHALL FEED His FLocK LIKE A SHEPHERD 
He Was DEsPISED 

FOUR PART —S. A. T. B. 15c 
COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE 
Every VALLEY SHALL BE EXALTED 
BEHOLD! A VIRGIN SHALL CONCEIVE 
O THou THAT TELLEST Goop TIDINGS TO ZION 
( THERE WERE SHEPHERDS ABIDING IN THE FIELD 

AND LO! THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CAME UPON THEM 

} AND THE ANGEL SAID UNTO THEM 


~_“ 


AND SUDDENLY THERE WAS WITH THE ANGEL 

{ GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST 
WHY DO THE NATIONS SO FURIOUSLY RAGE TOGETHER 
How BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET OF THEM 
THEIR SOUND IS GONE OUT INTO ALL LANDS 
I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH 
HALLELUJAH! 
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SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE OCTAVO CATALOG CONTAINING 
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CANTATAS and CHORUSES | 
by RICHARD KOUNTZ | 





OPERETTAS 
by ARTHUR A. PENN 








ae CAPTAIN CROSSBONES m SONG OF FAREWELL 
Me ms oe in two acts; 7m, 5f and chorus. 2 hours A short chorus that has become the one indispensable 
a . ber on commencement programs. Price S. A. T. B., 
THE LASS OF LIMERICK TOWN payg 
: Romantic. comic opera in two acts; 9m, 5f and chorus. | S-S.A., S.S.A.A., and S.A.B., 25¢ each; S.A. 20c. 
2 hours. ice a 
THE LAST REHEARSAL Tes MESSIAH SCHOOL EDITION a 
Musical extravaganza in one act. 6m, 6f and chorus. Handel’s immortal work recast in choral form with the 
A genuine novelty. 1 hour. Price $1.00 choruses rewritten within the compass of the adolescent 
, MAID OF THE MILL voice making of this master piece a work ideally fitted and 
A rural operetta in one act. 3m, 2f and chorus. 1 hour. superbly arranged for high school chorus. Price $1.00. 


Price $1.00. 
THE MIDDLE MAIDS 
One act extravaganza for ps girls, boys, boys and girls 
or adults. 1 hour. Price $1. 
THE SWAMI ‘or BAGDAD 
Musical comedy in two acts. 1lm, 10f and chorus. 


2 hours. Price $1.50. 
THE VAGABONDS 
Coen in one act for boys and young men. 1 hour. 


Price 
YOKOHAMA MAID 


optional soprano (or tenor) and bass solos, Price 60c. 


Price $1.00. 


AMERICAN ODE 
A chorus for Male, Female or Mixed Voices with 


CARAVAN 
A cantata for Soprano, Alto and Baritone chorus. 


IN WOODLAND 


Japanese comic opera in two acts; 6m, 5f and chorus. " } 
2 hours. Price A two part cantata for Soprano and Alto chorus. Price 
ORCHESTRATIONS FoR THE ABOvE CAN BE RENTED 60c. 
, THE LADIES’ AID 
A musical satire for 13 females. Vocal score and libretto. THE SONG OF MAN 
Price $1.00. A chorus for Male, Female and Mixed voices. Price 60c 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


TOMMY MURPHY’S CHRISTMAS THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
Delightful story. One act, embodying the true spirit of _.. Musical play. _1 scene. essmnd staged. Attractive music. 
Christmas. 1 hour. Price 60c. Time % hour. Price 6 
aie Pe gy GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 
= — © esired. Delightful for children. A Christmas Cantata for Soprano, Alto and Baritone 


Price 75c. 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED | ¥Tought upon a text unusually poetic and singable. Price 
IN A SHOE 60c. ORCHESTRATION CAN BE RENTED 


THE WONDROUS STORY 
A cantata for Two Part (S. A.), Three Part (S. A. A. or 
T. B. B) or Mixed Voices (S. A.T. B.) Price 60c. 


ORCHESTRATIONS CAN BE RENTED 


Juvenile, musical play for children. One and one-half 
hours or longer. Price 
A JOKE ON THE TOY MAKER 
For use at Christmas time, Santa Claus substitutes for 
Father Fun. Price 75c. 








WE WILL GLADLY SEND ANY OF THE ABOVE “ON APPROVAL.”’ 





THE WITMARK OPERETTAS—-CANTATAS—CHORUSES 


CATALOG CATALOG 
Contains Complete Details, Story, Cast, Musical Numbers, 

FREE Prices, Rental of Orchestrations, etc., of All Our Operettas F 
Cantatas and Choruses, Including the Above. A World of REE 


Information—If Interested—SEND FOR IT NOW. 
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Fundamental Piano Series—Book I 
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ship of the men and women who direct the 
choral organizations. The properly equipped 
conductor, therefore, realizing the vital im- 
portance of correct posture, breathing, 
breath control, tone quality, diction, phrasing 
and above all of interest, sincerity, enthu- 
siasm, atmosphere and feeling, knowing the 
simple and direct procedure which will pro- 
duce favorable results and the necessity of 
habit formation, will rapidly eliminate un- 
favorable conditions, eventually developing 
a musical instrument which has the capacity 
for expressive, artistic singing. Such a 
chorus and glee club is possible in every high 
school where a properly equipped conductor 
is in charge. 
Practical Suggestions 

Relaxation. Tension, rigidity, tightening 
of the muscles of body, throat, jaw, tongue 
or face, prevent correct tone production. 
Tenseness of any part of the body induces a 
like condition in other parts; conversely— 
relaxation of any part of the body directly 
promotes a similar condition elsewhere. 
Therefore the conductor should strive always 
to eliminate all bodily tension by inducing 
relaxation—remembering that the relaxation 
desired is active, alert, not a slumping pas- 
sive condition. This is one of the many 
phases of music teaching in which coordina- 
tion with other subjects is essential and in- 
valuable. Physical Training, Health Edu- 
cation and Eurythmics classes can be of 
inestimable advantage to the Chorus and 
Glee Club, through practical training in the 
right sort of relaxation. 

Posture. Correct posture assumes the 
absence of tension. 

Standing — Active chest (active chest 
means chest raised), weight on the balls of 
the feet, balanced, ready to spring in any 
direction. The chest should remain active 
during the singing, independent of breathing 
in and out. . 

Sitting—Active chest, back and shoulders 
not touching desk or chair, both feet on the 
floor. 

Breathing. Breathe in the center of the 
body, expanding all round the waist line; avoid 


lifting the shoulders. The result is expansion 
all round the waist line; rib expansion follow- 
ing automatically. When the lungs are filled 
comfortably, hold the breath for a few seconds 
by gentle pressure all round the waist line; 
then breathe out gradually, relaxing the 
muscles as slowly as possible. Regulating 
this relaxation is breath control which is the 
foundation of singing. Good singing depends 
upon control, not upon quantity, of breath. 
Singing long phrases is a direct and practical 
way of gaining breath control. Two or 
three minutes at the beginning of chorus or 
glee club rehearsals devoted to the following 
practice, and then applied during the re- 
hearsal, will produce remarkable results in 
a few weeks: 

1. Secure correct posture (standing or 
sitting) with especial attention to active 
chest. 

2. Inhale, expanding all round waist line 
(do not raise shoulders.) 

3. Hold breath while leader counts 8 
(avoid tension in any part of the body.) 

4. Breathe out slowly, relaxing the 
breathing muscles as slowly as possible while 
the leader counts 8, the chorus humming or 
singing some vowel to a given pitch. (Later, 
as control develops, the count may be in- 
creased to 10, 12, 14, or 16). 

5. Sing quietly four-measure phrases of 
some familiar melody—for example, ‘Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” “‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” “America the Beautiful,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Old Folks at Home,”’ 
“Santa Lucia,’ at the same time giving at- 
tention to relaxation, tone quality and 
diction. 

Knowing how and when to take a quick 
breath is important. Where there is no rest 
or other pause, the time for the breath must 
be taken from the note just preceding, never 


from the note following the breath. This is an 


essential habit for all singers. Practice until 
the breath can be taken very quickly, with- 
out breaking the flow of the phrase. 
Continued practice of these two all-impor- 
tant features of breathing—(1) singing full 
phrase with one breath, (2) taking quick 
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bly song book. Single 
copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 
Quantities at 15 cents, 
postpaid; or $13.00 a hun- 
dred, transportation extra. 



































“The Blue Book” is a 
substantial cloth-bound 
book, containing the com- 
plete contents of ‘The 
GOLDEN BOOK” and a 
supplement of popular 
spirituals. Single copies, 
75 cts., postpaid. Quan- 
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or 45 cts., transportation 
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book for high schools. 
Single copies, 20 cts., 
postpaid. Quantities at 
15 cts., postpaid; or 
$13.00 a hundred, trans- 
portation extra. 
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breath with prompt attack of the tone 
following—until they become habits, will do 
wonders for the individual singer and for 
the chorus and glee club, conquering one of 
the greatest foes of good singing—lack of 
breath control. Telling and showing the 
chorus how to sit and stand, how and where 
to breathe, is of little use unless followed by 
constant practice—until correct habits are 
acquired. 

Diction. The following are typical of the 
many problems of diction: 

The letter r is particularly troublesome 
for young singers. The initial r should be 
rolled slightly—rrow, rrise, ete. The final r 
causes most of the trouble. Instead of 
vocalizing the final r, a very common error, 
particular care should be taken to sing the 
vowel sound preceding the final r which is the 
vanishing sound only. The manner of ren- 
dering this final r is of very great importance. 

The last syllable of a large number of 
words contain the short e as in angel. The 
e should never be sung like the short u or 
short 7; angel not angul; silent not silunt; 
punishment not punishmunt; solemn not 
solumn; earnest not earnist; wicked not 
wickid; girded not girdid, etc. 

The sound of a vowel should never be 
changed while sustaining it. This rule is 
most often disregarded in the singing of 
dipthongs or a vowel equivalent to a dip- 
thong. Long 7, for example, is ch—i. The 
ah should be prolonged until the end, the 7 
being the vanishing sound. This rule applies 
to all dipthongs. 

Lack of space prevents even mention of 
numerous important problems of diction 
essential to artistic choral singing. 

Tone Quality. Good tone has three 
essential qualities. (1) Good tone is free. No 
interference from muscles of the throat, jaw, 
tongue, lips, and face. Relaxation of these 
“interfering muscles’ makes free tone pos- 
sible. (2) Good tone is resonant. If free, the 
tone vibrates well forward in the resonant 
chambers, in the mask of the face and nasal 
cavities. A tone restricted by stiffness 
of interfering muscles necessarily lacks 


is “throaty” “mouthed,” or 
“‘pinched.”’ Resonance is dependent upon 
freedom. (3) Good tone is produced without 
effort. “It floats.” 

Tenors and Basses. One of the most 
difficult voice problems concerns the changed 
male voices—basses and tenors. For the 
protection of the voices and for the success of 
the glee club or chorus it is all-important 
that the basses and tenors shall avoid forcing 
the tone, which causes not only bad tone 
quality but serious voice strain. The ten- 
dency of both basses and tenors, especially 
tenors, is to force the voice on the upper 
tones above d flat or d, second space above 
the bass staff. Every conductor knows that 
the tones above this point demand especial 
care. Even then the danger of voice strain 
is always present with young singers. 

Tenors and basses, particularly young 
men of high school age, find an invaluable 
safe-guard in the habit of using the so-called 
“half-voice”’ as used by John McCormack, 
Lambert Murphy and Richard Crooks, in 
singing a very high, soft tone at the end of 
“Mother Machree,” or ‘Celeste Aida” for 
example. Every bass and tenor can readily 
learn to use this light voice, producing tones 
easily and without effort from C, line above 
the bass staff to “high C’’ an octave above. 
Teaching male voices to employ this “half- 
voice’ may begin as follows. With a relaxed 
lower law, literally dropped open, tongue 
lying flat with tip against the front teeth, 
with much head resonance, even nasal 
quality, thinking a mellow, breathy tone, all 
the men sing the first four measures of the 
melody “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” in the key of D, beginning with f 
sharp above the bass staff. Other melodies 
with compass from d to b flat above the bass 
staff—the first four measures of the melody 
of “Sylvia” (Speaks) in G or A flat, for 
example. Imagine the lower jaw is broken, 
hanging open, making it impossible to pro- 
nounce the words distinctly because the 
lower jaw hangs helpless. Daily practice 
will enable both basses and tenors to sing 
with this light voice absolutely without effort. 


resonance, 
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OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


McConathy % Schelling ¥% Haake 


SINGING AND PLAYING ..........$ .50 
caked pdeeveecaanae hen 75 
NEE Is 5c on dence nadenns 1.00 
BEGINNER’S BOOK For Older Pupils 1.00 
TEACHERS FIRST MANUAL....... 2.00 





Contents of Teachers’ Manual 


Class Instruction XI. Class Instruction outside 
I. Piano Classes in the Public Public Schools, and Indivi- 
Schools dual Instruction 
IL. The Preparation of the XII. Equipment and Class Man- 
Teacher agement 


XIII. Singing in connection with 
Piano Instruction 
XIV. Programs and Demonstra- 


III. The Fundamentals of 
Elementary Education 


IV. Class Instruction tenn 
V. Notation versus Playing XV. Supplementary Material 
VI. Extensive versus Intensive Teaching Plans and Outlines: 
anes XVI. The First Half-Year: General 
VIL. Creative Practice Directions 
VIII. Piano Technic XVII. “Singing and Playing”; 
IX. Interpretation Teaching Plans and Outlines 
XVIII. The Second Half-Year: 
Organization and Administration: General Directions 
X. Organization of Piano Classes XIX. “First Book’; Teaching 
in Publie Schools Plans and Outlines 


Send for a free copy of the [/lustrated Oxford Piano Course 
Booklet, and the list of Supplementary Pieces 
to the ‘First Book’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dept. M. 114 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








Mention the JOURNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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Singing of phrases with words may be varied 
by singing the scale, with a neutral syllable, 
deseending and then ascending from high 
b flat, a flat, g, f sharp, carrying the half- 
voice down as low as possible. This practice 
gradually leads to the ability to pass to and 
from the light voice without a break. 

Experience has proven this to be a wonder- 
ful safety device especially for the young 
tenor, and it is quite as useful for the young 
baritone or bass when the compass of the 
part is above comfortable range. The 
volume will increase by practice. Ability 
to swell the tone will develop real “timbre”’ 
gradually, replacing the thin, breathy 
quality. Properly produced, this tone re- 
quires no effort whatever. The slightest 
strain or difficulty in production is con- 
clusive that the singer is not using the half- 
voice properly. The use of this light quality 
in no way impairs the singing voice. Rather 
it leads to better vocal habits, promotes 
relaxation of the interfering muscles and is 
in many ways helpful to the young tenors 
and basses. 

It should be clearly understood, however, 
that the use of this light “half-voice’”’ is 
only a “safety device’’ particularly for young 
voices as an effective guard against forcing 
the upper tones and has no reference to the 
general use and training of the male voice. 

Selection of Music. A superior type of 
musie and texts, well adapted to the char- 
acter and capacity of the chorus or glee club 
exerts a tremendous uplifting influence upon 
the musical taste, interest, enthusiasm, and 
general musical development of the chor- 
isters, the school and the community. It is 
truly said that in the study of music, the 
music itself is the greatest educator. Actual 
hearing and participation, rather than talk 
about music, are the great factors in music 
education. 

While the quality of choral music used in 
our high schools has greatly improved of 
late, there is no denying that a large pro- 
portion of the material in general use is of 
inferior quality. Several distinguished 
foreign musicians particularly interested in 


, Spirituals—community 


our school music, have recently criticised 
rather severely the quality of much of the 
music in general use in our schools. Every 
effort should be made to correct this basic 
fault. The efficient director of the high 
school chorus, glee club, orchestra or band 
devotes much time and thought to the selec- 
tion of music, knowing that the music 
selected is the greatest single factor in the 
success of the organizations and the most 
potent influence upon the musical develop- 
ment of the school and community. 

Presumably every high school chorus will 
include in its repertoire standard folk and 
patriotic songs, Foster songs and Negro 
songs everyone 
should know—not excluding an occasional 
humorous song and the better type of popu- 
lar song. Music selected for concert pro- 
grams, for serious study, should meet certain 
essential requirements: 

1. The selections should be suitable for the 
voices.—Musice which is ideal for a large 
high school containing an adequate number 
of mature tenors, basses and altos, may be 
utterly unsuitable for the average high school 
chorus lacking a sufficient proportion of 
mature voices. The final eight-part chorus 
“Here Yet Awhile’ from Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” may be entirely suitable 
for the high school numbering 2,000 or more 
pupils, while for the smaller school with only 
a few mature tenors, second basses and 
second altos the selection of this type of 
material would be a grave error involving 
gross misclassification and misuse of voices. 
Schubert’s “The Lord is My Shepherd”, 
four-part chorus for women’s voices, is an 
ideal selection for a girl’s glee club contain- 
ing a sufficient number of second altos 
(always mature voices.) For the small or 
medium sized high school this and similar 
selections are not suitable, for it is never 
possible in a small school to find a sufficient 
number of real altos to fill two alto parts 
that will balance the sopranos, in a club of 
normal size. Ordinarily the second alto 
part is low and very limited in compass. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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WIN A TOUR TO EUROPE = 
ALASKA—ANY SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of Majestic Radio and world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a $5,000 
prize essay contest for teachers and educators of all classes on the subject— 


“How Can the Radio Be Used in Education?” 


Start now! Win one of these won- 
derful travel prizes . . . . and at the 
same time encourage the develop- 
ment of one of the greatest forces 
in modern education. 

Many classrooms and assembly 
halls are already equipped with 
modern radio, or are soon to be 


equipped. The makers of Majestic 
Radio offer you this opportunity to 
help in the practical eedaiinene 
of methods and plans for greatest 
— benefits from these and 
uture installations . . . . to perfect 
present uses and discover new and 
even more valuable applications. 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES... TOTALING $5,000 


The rewards are well worth your effort . . 

four rich travel prizes in each division of this 
subject. Write your essay on any one of the 
following divisions .... How can the Radio 
be used in (1) College or University Education, 
Extension Work or other adult education, 
(2) Secondary Education, (3) Elementary Edu- 
cation (to and including the eighth grade), or 


(4) Rural Education (one-room and consoli- 
dated schools). 
First prize for each subject . . . . a trip to 


Europe, costing $750. Second prize in each group 


. . a trip to Alaska, costing $250. Third 
prize in each group... . a trip to any part of 
the United States, costing $150. Fourth prize 


in each group... . a trip to any part of the 
United States, costing $100. 

Start now... . make your next vacation the 
most glorious you ever enjoyed. Win the trip 
you have dreamed of making. This contest is 
one of ideas, not of fine writing. Your idea may 
be the biggest and most progressive of them 
all. Read the rules . . . . the prize offers. . . 
the list of judges. Then select your subject and 
write with the determination to win. 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

World's Largest Manufacturers of Complete Radio Receivers 


RADIO 
MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 








Here Are the Judges 


Mary C. C. Bradford, P. P. Claxton, Josephine 
Corliss Preston, J. M. Gwinn, Jessie M. Fink, 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Florence Hale, Dr. J. O. 
Engleman, Dr. Willis J. Sutton, Minnie Jean 
Nielson, Peter Dykema, William E. Russell. 





The Rules of the Contest Are as Follows: 


1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational Work 
is eligible to compete in this contest. 


9 An individual may submit manuscript in only one of the 
four divisions of the general theme. 


Papers submitted are not to exceed $000 words in 
length. 


All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on one 


side of the paper. 


Be sure that your name, address and title appear in 
upper left hand corner of first page. 


6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1930. (No —— postmarked later 
than February 15th will be considered.) 


7 Each contestant by submitting his manuscript waives 

any interest in the article submitted. Any or all of the 
essays submitted may be published in full or in part at a 
later date. 


uw > Ww 





In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


9 Address all manuscripts to ““Majestic Radio Essay 
Contest,"’ Educational Department, Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 








EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your bulletin, containing all details ot 
Majestic National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. 


Name.... 


Address 


poet t ree eee eee 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


J. E. Mappy, Chairman, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
C. M. TREMAINE, Secretary, New York City 


Band and Orchestra Section 
RUSSELL V. MorGan, Cleveland, Ohio 
Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
LeE M. Locknart, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Davip E. MATTERN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A. A. HARDING, Urbana, III. 


Piano Section 


W. Otto MIEssSNER, Chicago, III. 
HELEN Curtis, Chicago, III. 

T. P. Gipp1ncs, Minneapolis, Minn. 
OsBOURNE McConatny, New York City 
GEorGE H. GARTLAN, New York City 
Guy Mailer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


H. S. ORCHESTRA PROGRAM FOR CHICAGO 


The program for the Chicago National High School Orchestra is announced by Mr. 


Maddy as follows: 


Wagner, Meistersinger Prelude 
Schubert, Unfinished Symphony 
Mozart, Pianoforte Concerto 


Sibelius, Finlandia 


German, Henry VIII Dances 
Tschaikowsky, Marche Slav 
The guest conductor for this concert will be Henry Hadley. 
The soloist in the pianoforte sonata is to be John Erskine, whose interest in the 
National High School Orchestra movement has been great. 
If you have students who can qualify for the orchestra, please write immediately to 
Mr. Maddy asking for application blanks. Both the Chicago and the Atlantie City groups 
are rapidly filling up, and indications are that the activities of the orchestra this year will 
be finer than ever in quality and inspiration as well as in extent. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS 


ERNEST FOWLES 
London 


APPENING to be lecturing at the Uni- 
el versity of Michigan, I was enabled to 
hear the story of the development of the 
High School Orchestras from Mr. Maddy’s 
own lips. It is a quite remarkable tale and 
often approaches to something like heroism. 
On my first visit to America I heard a 
combination of the high school orchestras at 
Detroit, and altho the experience was a short 
one it was sufficient to prove the enormous 
latent power for good inherent in all as- 
sociations of the kind. 


But there must be a large number of 
people in the United States who do not 
realize the issues involved in these healthy 
aggregations of young people. Music is of 
course the aim, the ideal. Yet music plays 
only one part in the gatherings. It is from 
the influence wrought upon character, both 
national and individual, that, I believe, some 
of the greatest results will accrue. The 
whole youth of the world is passing through 
a phase of restlessness which does not augur 
well for the coming generation. We want a 
great absorbing force which will concen- 
trate the energies and create an ideal for the 
youth of our own day. We want an in- 
fluence which will restore the home-life— 
the mainspring of national manhood and 
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THE STEVENS IS THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD 










\ = 3000 
OuTSIDE Rooms 


3000 
PRIVATE BATHS 
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Those who are skilled in the appre- 

ciation of beauty find in The Stevens 

myriad things over which to exclaim. 

Even its moderate charges are a de- 
lightful surprise. 






The Stevens Room Rates Fixed-Price Meals 
Number of Single Double JAPANESE LUNCH ROOM 
Rooms Rate Rate Breakf és I h 6 4 . 
201 $3.00 $4.50 reakfast 45c suncheon 65¢ Dinner $1.00 
822 3.50 5.00 COLCHESTER GRILL AND OAK ROOM 
976 4.00 6.00 Breakfast 60c and 75¢ Luncheon 85¢ 
201 5.00 7.00 Dinner $1.50 Sunday Dinner $2.00 
207 6.00 6.00 - aininel 
358 7.00 7.00 MAIN DINING ROOM 
135 8.00 8.00 Luncheon $1.25 Dinner $2.00 
57 9.00 9.00 A la carte service at attractive prices is available in all restaurants 
43 10.00 10.00 at all meals. 


HOTEL LA SALLE LaSalle at Madison Street 
Directed by the same management as The Stevens, Hotel La Salle 
provides unexcelled accommodations and cuisine at exceptionally at- 
tractive rates. 1026 roorms, $2.50 to $5.00 single and $4.00 to$9.00 double. 


THE STEVENS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOTEL 
Michi Boulevard, Ernest J. Stevens, 
oth to 8th Streets C H I C A G O President and Menor 
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womanhood. We want a subject of mutual 
interest as well as of abiding worth to 
reconcile opposing factions and to heal 
social wounds. In short, the whole world is 
calling out for a means of international ex- 
pression independent of polities and, indeed, 
of all those leading strings which men re- 
quire in their elementary stages of social life. 

It is for these reasons that Maddy’s work 
must be regarded as of national importance. 
I hear of doings with his orchestras of the 
highest possible interest to all lovers of 
music. As an Englishman with, I hope, an 
international sympathy, I wish him the 
best of good luck in his great venture of 
1931. In the meantime, it is my fervent 
wish that his own countrymen should 
gather around him and give him loyal and 
continued support. 

To sum up, music is the one great inter- 
national language. Therefore, those of us 
who desire peace abroad and purity at home 
should do all in our power to promote the 
study of the art which, when loyally carried 
out, promises these things in abundance for 
all mankind. 


LIST OF CLASSICAL SONGS 


(Continued from page 31) 


MORLEY (Thos.) 

Fire and lightning (Two-part) (S; 0); Flora, wilt 
thou torment me (Two-part) (S; 0); Go ye, my 
canzonets (Two-part) (S); I go before my darling 
(Two-part) (S); Lo here another love (Two-part) 
(8); Miraculous love’s wounding (Two-part) (S); 
O grief even on the bud (C); Said I that Amaryllis 
(C); Sweet nymph, come to thy lover (Two-part) 
(S); When lo by break of morning (Two-part) (S). 
MOZART (W. A.) 

Children at play (N;O); Contentment (N); “az 
who, borrow (N); The little spinner (N; O); The 
Violet (N); Lullaby (O); Roseleaves are falling (O); 
The Bird-catchers Song (O). 

NICOLSON (S.) 

Cuckoo (O). 
PERGOLESI (G.). 

Sorrow (N). 


PURCELL (H.) 

Britons, strike home (C); But while the nymph 
0); Come if you dare (Two-part) (C); Come unto 
these yellow sands (C); Evening hymn (QO); Fairest 
Isle (C); Fairies’ Chorus (O); For love ev'ry creature 
Two-part) (O); I attempt from love’s sickness (N); 
Let not a moonborn elf (O); Let the fifes and the 


clarions (Two-part) (O); Lost is my quiet (Two-part) 
(C); Muses bring your roses hither (O); Music shall 
proclaim (O); Nymphs and shepherds (N; C); On the 
brow of Richmond Hill (C); Our love goes out (S); 
Rivulets flowing (Two-part) (O); Shepherd, shep- 
herd (Two-part) (N; C); Spirits scene (Two-part) 
(O); The answer of the ocean (Two-part) (O); The 
Bashful Thames (Two-part) (O); The Close of Day 
(Two-part) (0); The Moon reappears (Two-part) 
(O); The passing of the moon (O); The questioning 
of the ocean (O); The search (Two-part) (O); The 
Woodland Dark (Two-part) (O); The triumph of 
fate (Two-part) (W); Two daughters (Two-part) 
(C; N); We the spirits of the air (Two-part) (O); 
When the cock begins to crow (Two-part) (O). 


ROSSETER (P.) 

And would you see my mistress’ face? (O); Let 
him that will be free (O); What heart’s content can 
he find (O); What is a day? (O); Whether do men 
laugh or weep (QO). 


SCHUBERT (F.) 

A son of the muses (O); At sunset (O); Aubade 
(O); Ave Maria (N; C); Certainty (O); Come lads 
and lasses (Two-part) (C); Content (O); Courage 
(N); Cradle Song (N; O); Cronos, the Charioteer 
(O); Erlaf Lake (N); Fisher’s Song (N); Forget-me- 
nots (O); Ganymede (O); Gillyflowers (O); Hark, 
hark, the lark (C); Hope (O); Huntsmen, rest (N); 
Know’st thou the land? (N); Litany for All Soul’s 
Day (N); Longing (N); Love’s Evesdropping (O); 
Love’s Presence(O); Mankind (O); Mine (O); Ode 
to Joy (N); Orestes Restored (O); Pax Vobiscum (N); 
Romanze. The Los Lamb (O); Rose among the 
heather (N); Sailor’s Song to the Discuri (O); 
Schubert to his Piano (O); Secrets (N); Serenade 
(C); The Brook’s Lullaby (O); The Erl King 
(C); The Fishermaiden (N); The fairest star 
(O); The full orb’d moon (N); The Gods of Greece 
(O); The Greenwood calls (N); The Harper’s 
Song (N); The lay of the imprisoned huntsman 
(N); The Lute Player (0); The Moon (O); The 
Organ Man (O); The Quiet Night (O); The 
Setting Sun (O); The Spendthrift Spring (O); The 
Trout (N); The Wandering Miller (N); Thou art re- 
pose (N); To the nightingale (O); To Music (N; O); 
Traveller's Hymn (O); Trust in Spring (N); Violet 
(O); Wanderer’s Night Song (N); Whither? (O; N); 
Who is Sylvia? (N; C). 

SCHUMANN (R.) 

A greeting to spring (N); Affection’s garden (Two- 
part) (W); Come, pretty little ladybird (C); Deep 
treasured in my heart (N); Gipsies’ Revel (Two-part) 
(W); Happiness (Two-part) (W); Hey, baloo (N); 
In May (N); In the smiling valley (Two-part) (N); 
Ladybird (O); May Song (Two-part) (N); Oh, my 
luv’s like the red, red rose (N); O come with us 
(Two-part) (W); O happy snow (Two-part) (W); 
O sunny beam (N; 0); Out over the Forth (N); Pluck 
ye roses (Two-part) (N); Spring Song (Two-part) 
(N); Talisman (N); The Cottage (N); The evening 
star (Two-part) (N); The fall of the leaf (Two-part) 
(N); The free mind (N); The lotus flower (N; O); 
The swallows (Two-part) (N); The two grenadiers 
(N); The walnut tree (N); Thou’rt like a lovely 
flower (N; O); To the evening star (O); To the night- 
ingale (Two-part) (N). 


SHIELD (W.) . 
The Ploughboy (O); The heaving of the lead (O). 


WAGNER (R.) _ 
O star of eve (N; C). 
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M. WITMARK & SONS 


announce 
that they have secured the services of 


RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Editor and General Manager 
of 


Their Educational Department 


and invite all teachers and supervisors to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of utilizing that department to their utmost advantage. 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















of musical worth and charming plot offer an ideal 
P E R E A means of relieving the tedium of routine school 
: I _ Properly selected, their influence should 


subtly refining and cultural. 





Of particular interest to Junior or Senior High Schools is 
IN GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


Libretto by Alfred H. Upham 
Music by Joseph W. Clokey 


A charming bit of fantasy for an evening’s entertainment. Musically it is far above the 
average—tuneful, imaginative and colorful. Solos, Choruses, Dances—all are immensely effective. 

The libretto is sprightly and humorous. Such delightful characters as an impressionable 
spring Robin with a cold in his head;—an orphan Chicken flapper from an incubator;——a dazed 
Cockney soldier who mutters of tanks and beautiful French maids; and others, equally whimsical 
and amusing. Choruses of Fairies and Elves, ballets of Flowers, an eccentric Flivver dance, all 
give color and movement to this clever comedy. 

Price—$1.00 


(which includes score—libretto and dance steps) 
Stage directors Guide and Orchestra parts are available upon a small rental fee. 


Pierette among the Shepherds (Clarke-Curtis)................ $1.25 
RE ON Nt Te eee -75 
are also excellent operettas of the better class for High Schools. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


We shall be glad to send the above numbers for your consideration and approval. 
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{ I,. WOoDSEN Curtis, Los Angeles, California, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 
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HERMAN TRUTNER, JR., Oakland, Cal. President, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE B. Parsons, Los Angeles, Cal., Ist Vice-Pres. 


HE Pusiic ScHoout music teachers of 
‘e- North Coast Section held a fine 
meeting at Eureka, in September during the 
annual session of the Teachers Institute. 
Mrs. Marie Clark Ostrander, chairman of 
membership, presented the matter of our 
affiliation with the National and its result- 
ant advantages. Mr. Glenn H. Woods of 
Oakland gave an address during the session, 
touching upon the importance of all teachers 
joining a professional organization devoted 
to the cause of school music. 


At the Teachers Institute of the Northern 
Section held in Sacramento in October, the 
music group held a meeting at which Mr. 
Woods gave an address and also spoke of the 
California Conference affiliation with the 
National. Miss Mary Ireland, Supervisor of 
Music at Sacramento, presented the matter 
of affiliation, dues etc. at the banquet, which 
was largely attended. 

Other sections of the State Teachers In- 
stitute will be held later. Preparations are 
under way for interesting meetings of the 
musi¢ groups. 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons of Los Angeles, 
Cal. who is State Chairman of membership, 
has the organization work under full swing 
for the meeting of the Southern Section In- 
stitute which will be held in December. 
Miss Georgia E. Shropshire, President of the 
Publie School Music Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, is making plans for special 
announcements concerning affiliation, dues 
ete. Miss Shropshire is Supervisor of Music 
at Alhambra. Miss Alice Rogers, Supervisor 
of Music at Santa Monica will take charge 
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S. Grace Gantt, Oakland, Cal., Secretary and Treasurer 
F. F. Jerrers, San Jose, Cal., Auditor 


of the campaign in Santa Monica and ad- 
joining beach towns. 

Miss Minerva Hall, Supervisor of Music 
at Long Beach will take charge of the 
membership campaign in her section. 

Miss Irene L. Shoeffle, Supervisor of 
Music for Orange County, will have charge 
of membership for the entire county. 

Mrs. Iva Smith of Berkeley is chairman 
of membership for the Bay Counties and is 
organizing the work for presentation during 
the Bay Counties Session of Institute to be 
held in Oakland in December. 

Miss Inez Coffin, Supervisor of Music at 
Fresno, has her organization fully under way 
for the Institute of the Central Section to be 
held in November. 

Mr. H. N. Whitlock of the Music Dept. of 
the Santa Cruz High School will have 
charge of the membership drive to be 
launched during Institute held at Santa 
Cruz. 

The Stanislaus County Teachers Insti- 
tute will be held the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Miss Helen Garvin, Supervisor of 
Music of Modesto, Cal. will have charge of 
the membership campaign. 

Mr. Ernest L. Owen, Director of Music, 
Tamalpais High School, will present the 
matter of our affiliation, dues etc. at a meet- 
ing of the Marin County music teachers to 
be held during Institute week in December. 

Mr. L. Woodsen Curtis, 2nd Vice- 
President and Editor is spending a year’s 
leave in Europe before assuming his new 
duties as Director of Music in the Los 
Angeles schools. 
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| Every One of Your Students 
Can Have a GOOD Clarinet— 


because now there is a metal Clarinet at a price for every purse— 


Madelon (55.00) 
P. X. Laube (72.00) 
Boston Wonder (95.00 and up) 
Silva-Bet (135.00 and up) 

-by the makers of Silva-Bet, the clarinet that revolutionized the industry. 
Important features of the Silva-Bet have recently been patented. Look 
for the stamp “U.S. Patent 1,705,634” on all metal clarinets you purchase. 
This is your protection. 

Substantially and sturdily built, these four lines of metal clarinets will 
withstand as hard usage as any school-boy will give them. Beautiful in ap- 
pearance and tone, they will add to any organization. 


We will gladly send instruments to supervisors for 10 days free trial. 
See your dealer or write us. 


*NEW SILVA-WIND CHAMBER MUSIC—consisting of works of the masters, ar- 
ranged as trios, and quintettes for **woodwinds’’ in various combinations. 
Write for further information. 





The Cundy-Bettoney Co. 7°™4ic2 Plain, 











Their Parents would 


approve of a 
Pan-American! 


Because they are moderately priced, sold on 
easy payment terms, and are factory guaranteed. 
You already appreciate the superior tonal 
qualities and accuracy of all Pan-American 
band and orchestra instruments. Thus you can 
unhesitatingly recommend them to your 
pupils, and their parents as ideal Christmas gifts 


Send for Pan-American Educational 
Literature 


Pan-American offers all school music supervisors unusual 
educational aids including booklets for distribution to school 
children stimulating interest in band instruments, booklets 
for securing support from the members of the board of edu- 
cation and tax-payers. Write today for this literature sent 
without charge. 


Pan-American band and orchestra instr sare desig 
built and priced for school use. 





A 





Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 
1213 Pan-American Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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{| PAULINE A. MEYER, Cortland, New York, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 











M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Harrisburg, Pa., President 
ELBRIDGE S. PITCHER, Auburn, Me., Ist Vice-President 
MARION E. KNIGHTLY, Winchester, Mass., Secretary 


Why I Plan to go to Chicago 
in March 


By an Eastern Music Supervisor 


I THE first place, since circumstances 
made it impossible for me to attend the 
last meeting in Chicago, I am fortunate that 
opportunity knocks again. 

I want to get out of my rut. I become so 
absorbed by the routine of my daily tasks 
that I often forget to look farther than my 
own little field of activity. It’s good to get 
away! I always come back again with re- 
newed zest and with a clearer perspective. I 
always feel bigger for having gone. 

I want the inspiration of fine speakers and 
fine music. I need only to look over pre- 
vious programs to feel sure that plenty of 
inspiration awaits me in Chicago. 

I want to rub elbows with the outstanding 
personalities in the school music field; I 
want to hear what they have to say; I want 
to see some of them at work; I want to be- 
come acquainted with their personalities 
and ideas. 

I want to see Mabelle Glenn preside. I 
was tremendously impressed with her force, 
her charm, her breadth of vision when I 
heard her speak in Philadelphia. I want to 
see what a woman can do in such a position 
of leadership. I am sure J shall not be dis- 
appointed. 

I want to hear the National High School 
Orchestra and Chorus. Everyone who went 
to Chicago two years ago came home with 
glowing accounts of the beautiful work done 
and the inspiration of those performances. 
I want that thrill and that inspiration. 

I want to see Chicago. I’ve never stopped 
there, and I am quite sure that Chicago is 


i| 
{SSS SSS SSI 


CLARENCE WELLS, Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
F. CoLWeELt CONKLIN, Larchmont, N. Y., Director 
ANNABEL GROVES HOWELL, Wilmington, Del., Director 


worth more than a passing glance. I may 
never have as good an opportunity again. 

I want to meet old friends. There are 
some folks I almost never see except at the 
music conferences. It’s a great place for re- 
newing old acquaintances—and for making 
new ones. 

I want to spend my salary increase for 
professional growth. That amount will just 
about pay my expenses to Chicago and back. 
I know of no better professional investment 
that I can get for that amount of money. 
I shall consider it well spent. 

I want the affiliation of the Eastern Con- 
ference with the National Conference and 
the other sectional conferences to continue, 
and I want to do my share to make that 
bond stronger and more permanent and 
mutually beneficial. Unless the spirit of 
cooperation runs through all of our relation- 
ships the bond must eventually chafe, and 
the power for good that lies in this affiliation 
will be largely discounted. The only way to 
give or secure cooperation is to see the other 
fellow’s point of view. I can’t see it if I al- 
ways stay at home; nor can I expect helpful 
cooperation if I don’t give it. 

I believe that the Conference is the great- 
est power in existence for the development of 
a truly progressive program of music educa- 
tion, and I want to have a share in it. 
Therefore—I AM PLANNING TO GO TO 

CHICAGO IN MARCH 
Notes From the State Meetings of 
Music Supervisors 

Heard at the Northern Zone Meeting of 
the N. Y. State Teachers Association at 
Potsdam, October 10. 
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Dryads’ Kisses 


A NEW CANTATA 
Music dy W. Orro MIESSNER 
Poem by Auice C. D. Ritey 


Every music supervisor is familiar with 
the works of these authors. ‘‘Dryads’ 
Kisses” is a bright, melodious work for 
unchanged voices of the sixth grade, 
Junior and Senior High School. There 
are two solos for Baritone and one for a 
Boy Soprano. A poetic Prelude and a 
sprightly Intermezzo add variety and 
interest. 

During the past festival season ‘“‘Dryads’ 
Kisses’ was performed at the North 
Central and Eastern Conferences; the 
North Shore Festival, Evanston, IIl.; 


and Kansas City. 
Prominent Supervisors say: 


“The tunes are beautiful and the ac- 
companiment is just as beautiful. It was 
most gratifying to see the interest of 
children, teachers and parents in this new 
cantata. Your cantata 18 the type of music 
that children should sing."” Mabelle Glenn, 
Supervisor of Music, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The cantata is a masterpiece. Its per- 
formance at Philadelphia was nothing 
short o: a thrilling climax to the conven- 
tion. From the many fine comments I 
have heard I predict for it great success.” 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Director of Music, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Captivating melody, a sure feeling for the 
spirit of youth, melodic lines that fit the 
voice, ond competent dealing with form are 
ever present. The melodies are, if one may 
say so, occasionally touched with a trace of 
light opera sweetness and sprightliness.” 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Copy for examination will be sent on 
request. Write to 


MIESSNER 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1219 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, II. 














SUCCESS 


IN MUSIC 





Success in Music is easy—it is 
merely the adding each week, each 
month, a little more knowledge, a 
little more skill through properly 
directed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are stand- 
ing still—are “in a rut’’—because 
they have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recognition, 
higher positions are ready and 
waiting for you, just as soon as you 
are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 26 years this great 





Musical Organization 
has been helping am- WE HAVE COURSES IN 
bitious musicians help — 
themselves. Thousands Vee. 

. eice 
of letters from enthusi- Choral Condacting 
astic students and Public Schoo! Music 
graduates testify to the Vielin 
great value and profit Cornet 
of our training. Guitar 
In your spare time, a. 4 
: . jandolin 
right in your own home, History of Mesic 
and at a trifling cost, Atused Gapntie 
you can get additional 











training that will be : 
the best and most profitable investment 
you have ever made. 


Sample lessons sent without obligation 


Only by making an examination of the 
actual lessons can you form an intelligent 
opinion of the real merit of this remarkable 
method of music instruction. They will 
show you how quickly you can equip your- 
self for greater things in a musical way and 
make more money from music than ever 
before. * 


Write today for sample lessons, catalog and full 
details. Don't fail to say which course 
you are interested in. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. & 41 St. Dept. 484 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Reward of beauty is not excitement.” 

“Personal advantage does not enter into 
the real experience of beauty.” 

“The lure of beauty is in the vacation 
from ourselves that it gives.” 

“Let us give ourselves time to contemplate 
our ideals.” 

“The teacher needs inspiration from the 
pupil as much as the pupil needs it from the 
teacher.” 

“Religion to many is a type of fire escape.” 

“We stress enjoyment and thrill too much 
in appreciation teaching.”’ 

Dr. CHARLES FaRNSworRTH, Subject:—The 
Lure of the Beautiful. 


Heard at the meeting of the Maine Music 
Supervisors at Portland, October 25. 

“Most people come to conventions to get 
inspiration from the speakers; I come to get 
inspiration from the audience.” 

“There are a lot of people who believe in 
coordination; but most of them want to do 
the coordinating, and no one wants to be 
coordinated.” 

C. M. Tremaine, Subject—The National 

Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 


“Tt is more important that our boys and 
girls respond to the beauty of music than it 
is to bring home the cup as a trophy of 
victory.” 

“No true appreciation can be built with- 
out participation.” 

“What these scientific tests and measure- 
ments will do for the teaching of music in 
the future is difficult to foretell, but I am 
quite convinced that they are more than a 
ripple on the tide of progress—that the tide 
of progress must eventually follow their 
lead.” 

“The most important trend in public 
school music is the change in our attitude.” 


PauLINnE A. Meyer Subject:—Some Modern 
Trends in Music Education. 


Vermont Music Supervisors report a 
peppy meeting during October. Mrs. Jessie 





Members of the Eastern Conference will 
learn with regret of the death of Mary T. 
McCormack of Providence, R. I. last August 
8th. Miss McCormack had been supervisor of 
music in Cranston, R. I. previous to her 
work in Providence. She was a charter mem- 
ber of the Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, and for two years was president of the 
R. I. Music Supervisors Association. She was 
a strong teacher, and able supervisor, and al- 
ways active in musical affairs. 











L. Bownell of Springfield, Vermont spoke on 
the organization of orchestras; Miss Nell 
Relihan on Problems in rural schools. Miss 
Marion Flagg of Columbia University was 
the guest speaker of the occasion, and the 
Burlington H. 8. Girls’ Glee Club gave a 
short program under the direction of Miss 
Geraldine Daggett. 


Rhode Island Reports 


That at the present time in Rhode Island 
there is a growing interest in voice class in- 
struction in the schools.At the meeting of the 
Rhode Island Musie Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion on October 24, Mr. Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, of New York, gave an address on the 
subject. This address was both interesting 
and thought-provoking, and at its close a 
demonstretion was given by students from 
the third year voice class at Commercial 
High School, Providence. 

The attendance was the largest the as- 
sociation has had. 





_ 


CHILDREN CAN PLAY AT ONCE 


Song-O-Phone Band Instruments 


NO NOTES TO READ—NO STUDY 

Extensively used by Educators throughout 
the country for childrens bands. SONG-O- 
PHONES have won hearty approval, be- 
cause of combining educational qualities 
with amusement, in accordance with the 
most modern principles of teaching. 

They are practical for Kindergarten child- 
ren or High School Boys and Girls. Will 
hel monotones to sing. SONG-O- 
PHONES are easy to play. Simply by 
humming, fine orchestral effects can be pro- 
duced. 

Send for catalog and make your selection. 
20 different band instruments to choose 
from. Inexpensive 70c to $3.25 each. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
548 Wythe Ave. Dept. Y Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Announcing 





THE 


INDIANA 


A New Line 
of Really Good Band In- 
struments for School 
Boys and Girls + 7 +7 


T LAST—a line of really good band instru- 
4-4 ments for school use which are within 
the price reach of young players. A line which 
every instructor should investigate thor- 
oughly before selecting or recommending a 
single instrument 


For years it has been recognized that the 
“‘price-appe2l” instruments are not of sufficient 
quality to enable the player to make progress, 
and that the standard makes are very often 
found too expensive by the youth which con- 
stitutes the greater part of band instrument 
students. 


Now ... 


comes the “Indiana” line, combining quality 
and durability with a price within the stu- 
dent’s means, to supply the long felt demand 
for a proper and nol “too expensive” instru- 
ment for the young player. 


; We will be glad to furnish details of the new 
‘Indiana” line without the slightest obligation 
to the inquirer, and to co-operate fully with 
teacher and instructor in the interest and pro- 
motion of more good music and more good 
players. WRITE NOW! 


INDIANA BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY—ELKHART, IND. 

















Martin “Handcraft” 
Is as Important 
To the Student as 
To the Artist 


HERE is built by hand into Martin Band 

Instruments, a quality which enables both 
experienced and rr to do them- 
selves greater justice on Martins than on any 
other make of band instruments. 

For 15 years Martin Band Instruments, built 
by Martin's exclusive “Handcraft” method, 
have been recognized all over the world as 
the artist's choice. 

To the student Martin “Handcraft” offers 
prestige which stimulates his pride and inter- 
est, and superiorities of tone, tune, and action 
which materially speed his progress. 

Individual and group results are improved 
by proper equipment. The Martin-equipped 
slaner or group has a distinct advantage over 
students or musicians playing any other line of 
instruments —the obvious advantage of own- 
ing the finest band instruments in the world. 


Every Music Supervisor owes it to himself 
and to the students under his direction to ac- 
quaint them with the Martin “Handcraft” line. 


Write the Martin Band Instrument Company for in- 
formation of Martin ‘‘Handcraft’’ Instruments, includ- 
ing details cf the sensational Master Martin Trumpet 
and Trombone with the exclusive super-toned, Supra- 
Metal Bell, and Martin's still more recent achieve- 
ment, the new Master Saxophone with the exclusive 
Improved and Simplified arrangement of Pearl Keys. 


The Coupon is for Your Convenience 








MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 


Send without obligation to me complete information on 
the Martin “‘Handcraft”’ Instruments checked : 


| 
| 
Saxophone [1], Trumpet (, Trombone (), Cornet (~, Basses | 
l 
| 
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| GAYLORD R. HUMBERGER, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 














HERMAN F. SmitH, Milwaukee, Wis., President 
MarI0N CoTTon, WINNETKA, Ist Vice-President 
Epitu M. KELLER, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary 


j 
North Central Conference H 
} 
} 


HAROLD E. WINsLOow, Indianapolis, Ind., Auditor 
Mrs. ANN D1rxon, Duluth, Minn., Director 
Davip E. MatTTErRN, Ann Arbor, Mich., Director 


FRANK E. PERCIVAL, Stevens Point, Wis., Treasurer 


Members and Friends of the North Central 

Music Supervisors Conference: 

(rreetings! Your new officers take this 
opportunity of extending our best wishes and 
to assure you that we are “‘at your service.” 

When all eyes are turned toward Chicago 
in anticipation of the National Biennial 
Conference to occur next March it would be 
unwise for our sectional group to take space 
in the JourNAL for any but the most im- 
portant matters; so this message must be 
brief. Of course, we as members of the North 
Central Conference feel a particular re- 
sponsibility in aiding and supporting the 
great Chicago meeting as it convenes again 
in our midst. We are grateful for the con- 
venient location and the accessibility of this 
convention and we know our appreciation 
will be shown through the medium of a great 
enrollment in active memberships sent in 
from this section. 

While our energy, enthusiasm and sup- 
port are now directed toward the National 
meeting, yet we must bear in mind that it 
will soon be necessary for the Board of 
Directors of the North Central Conference 
to select a meeting place for the 1931 sec- 
tional conference. The Board realizes that 
the success of a convention depends to a 
great extent on the comfortable housing of 
guests, convenience of meeting placeg, and 
adequate transportation facilities. It is with 
the hope of having the best physical ac- 
commodations possible together with ex- 
emplary public school music procedure 
available for observation that invitations 
from a wide range are desired. Should there 
be other cities in the North Central States 
that would be interested in entertaining the 


1931 convention their requests (sent to 
Herman F. Smith, 325 Tenth Street, Mil- 
waukee) will be given careful consideration 
along with those already at hand. Your 
further valuable aid is solicited in building 
the program for the 1931 conference. 

If, during the few times that you have 
opportunity for quiet rest and thought, you 
will write down some of your ideas and 
suggestions and address them to your 
President, we shall be 

Gratefully yours, 
Boarp oF Directors, N. C. M.S. C. 
HERMAN F. Smitu, President 


(Continued from Page 15) 

In line with this statement is the an- 
nouncement that amateur music will be dis- 
cussed at several sessions of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in Chicago 
next March, which M............... hopes 
to attend. An interesting speaker of the 
Conference will be Dr. John Erskine, presi- 
dent of the Julliard Foundation and a fore- 
most exponent and champion of amateur 
music in America. 

“Every child cari learn to sing,” states 
| Sees “Nearly every child can 
learn to play. Every one can enjoy music. 
Music for every child—every child for music 
—music in every home—these must eventu- 
allymakeAmerica the world’s musical leader.” 


Likens Class Piano Study to Playing Golf 
-ciiidiaigalasaiianensieinea Pians to See Demonstra- 
tion at Music Supervisors Conference 

In Chicago 10,000 youngsters are learning 
to play by this method, which was intro- 
duced just a year ago. A demonstration by 
some of the Chicago pupils, will be one of the 
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Short Songs for Small Singers 
T. P. Giddings says ‘“‘ An exceptional 

















book for Primary and Kindergarten Sing-Song Stunt Songs 
Camp and Picnic Warbler 60 Cents A new bunch of good ones 
35cts—$3.50 per dozen 35cts—$3.50 per dozen 


BEST OPERETTAS IN THE U.S. A. 


We mean it too—The cream from all publishers 


MINSTRELS—STUNTS—ACTION SONGS—PAGEANTS 
Free Catalog PLAYS — PANTOMIMES — FOLK DANCES — ETC. Free Catalog 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO also DENVER, COLORADO, 829 15TH STREET 











NEW tote NEWouws NEW, 2, 


LUDWIG PUBLCATIONS 


LUDWIG MINIATURE BAND ENSEMBLES LUDWIG BRASS QUARTETTES 
VOL. 1 : VOL. 1 

by M. L. LAKE, the famous arranger of ensembles for Joe casted “- ness 

Thomas’ Saxotette, B. A. Rolfe Acts, Sousa, Goldman etc. 4 Trumpets or Trombones 


4 Trombones or Baritones (bass) 


c N . 
Six Original Numbers for 3 Trumpets and Tromb. or Bar. 


SAXOPHONE, WOOD, BRASS or MIXED ENSEMBLES 5 ts and 2 
Published for Six parts of Ensemble in 13 Books at 35 cents each : in A nay cag tg Tromb 
Send for Instrumentation and Complete list of Contents. or Bar. , 
“5 Conten 
Include several of these Buenttes with different combinations SONG OF INDIA wh GOLONDRINA 
on your next Band program. If you want real novelties here is SWEET AND Low O SOLE MIO 


the Best Set ever published. ome: — 
- Complete 7 75¢ . net; Parts 20c 


Order the 13 Books and cheoee | any combination you want or 
Books for any 5 or 6 instruments. 


This collection is without ‘equal and School 
| Instrumental Instructors will find them prac- 
THESE ENSEMBLES Will Sound L ike a 20 PIECE BAND tical and effective. 


FOR ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


MARCHE ROYAL by J. oto, Composer of “‘March of the Spanish Soldiery’’—arr. by M. L. Lake. Small 
Orch. (incl. Saxophone parts) $1.25; Full Orch.—$1.65; Extra parts—20c; Extra Piano part—30c 

FULL BAND (Incl. score)—$1.50; Extra parts 15c. 

Order this EUROPEAN PROCESSIONAL MARCH—Playable for Band and Orch. together. 





_ a NEW MARCH “TROUPERS ALL’’—Full Band—60. Your Band will enjoy this excep- 
tiona arch. 
Send for THEMATICS and SAMPLE VIOLIN BOOK 








Copies for sale at all dealers or order from 


255 Erie Bldg. Ciupwic Music (CC) PUBLISHING Co eet, ©. 


CLEVELAND 
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unique features of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference to be held in Chicago 
March 24 to 28, which M__ plans 
to attend. 

“Piano class instruction is really nothing 
more than the application to the teaching of 
this instrument of the same method used by 
the public schools in teaching other subjects,’ 
eee said. “It takes advantage of 
the psychological secret that we learn best 
that which we take pleasure in learning.”’ 

“Like learning to play golf’’ is the way 
M _............-» Supervisor of music in the 
local public schools, describes piano class 
instruction, reported to be spreading in 
schools everywhere throughout the country. 

“Golf would hold very little interest for 
anyone if the prospective player had a lot of 
technical exercises to practice for weeks be- 
fore he was given a real stick or ball, or was 
permitted to tee off, approach a green, or 
gt) EIN , “If these were 
prerequisites, very few would take a second 
lesson, much less practice away from the 
instructor. In reality the player is enticed to 
the golf links and he begins to play a real 
game with a real outfit on a real course. 
Later, he is usually eager to study and 
practice up on the finer points in order to 
improve his style. 

‘‘As in golf, piano class instruction in the 
schools begins with a real game. The at- 
tention of the children is attracted and held 
by bringing them face to face with real 
music. Instead of uninteresting studies, 
tedious abstract exercises and dry drills in 
symbols, the children are first taught to play 
rhythmie games and to sing short songs, 
simply arranged as piano pieces.”’ 

Ensemble Singing (Continued from page 63) 
Singing this part, which usually lies almost 
entirely in the lower “chest” register, is 
harmful to immature alto voices. Four-part 
music, therefore, is usually unsuitable and 
undesirable for the girls’ glee club. There 
is a wonderfully rich and varied literature 
available for accompanied unison, two-part, 
and accompanied and unaccompanied three- 


part work for unchanged voices. The use 
of unworthy music or cheap texts for the 
girls’ glee club is consequently unnecessary 
as well as unwise. 

Extreme care in the selection of music for 
the boys’ glee club is essential. A sufficient 
number of first tenors and second basses 
will be found only in the large high school. 
Music for the boys’ glee club in the small 
high school must be limited in compass— 
the first tenor to g above the staff (excepting 
in soft singing where the tenors use the 
“thalf-voice’’), the second bass to g first line 
bass staff. One of the most serious errors 
in this organization is the placing of bari- 
tones on the second bass part, necessitating 
pinching and scraping of the throat in order 
to produce the low tones, thus inducing in- 
jurious vocal habits seriously detrimental to 
the voice. 

2. The music should never be extremely 
strenuous and heavy.—Selections involving a 
succession of sustained loud tones at the 
extreme compass of the voices are obviously 
dangerous and undesirable for high school 
voices, because every high school organiza- 
tion contains a very large proportion of 
adolescent voices, both boys and girls. All 
authorities agree that the singing voice 
should be treated carefully and kindly dur- 
ing adolescence ,—that very loud singing and 
extremes of compass should be avoided. 
The only way to ensure this essential pro- 
tection to the voices is to eliminate the 
music which is obviously too strenuous for 
immature voices. The temptation to violate 
this vital rule is often very great, demanding 
of the conductor real courage and a keen 
appreciation of the grave responsibility which 
rests upon every man and woman who is deal- 
ing with the changing voice of boy and girl. 

3. The text should be worthwhile; the 
verbal and musical accents should coincide; 
the music should preserve the natural 
rhythm of the text. 

4. Each selection should make a distinct 
appeal to the conductor, else he can hardly 
hope to arouse interest and enthusiasm for 
it on the part of the chorus and the audience. 
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In Quest of 
Santa Claus 














HAPPY CHRISTMAS OPERETTA 
FOR GRADE SCHOOLS 


Filled with Holiday Cheer and Anticipation. — 
Lovely theme, teaching Unselfishness and _ Send for Examination Copy 
that Happiness is best won by being kind to 
others. Simple melodies quickly learned and 
costumes and scenery easily prepared. Four 
short scenes. Plays an hour. Use children 
from all the grades. 


Four copies required. Price $1.00 
Ask for Complete Catalog of Operettas 





























NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


CHINA SILK 


Two Act Operetta for Treble Voices 
Book and Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark Music by Winifred Moore. 


A eye and tuneful operetta for Junior High School and Upper Grades. Calls 
for cast of five singing characters, two speaking parts and choruses. While not neces- 

sarily an elaborate production, it can be made into a very spectacular performance. 

Children from the lower grades can be used effectively in some of the numbers. Only 
one stage setting requir Time of performance about one and one-half hours. 


Vocal Score and Dialog, Complete ee eT eee ee Te eT errr Teer TT $1.00 
(Single Copy sent on 15 Days Approval upon Request) 




















FEATHERTOP 
V4 a Cantata for Two-Part Treble Voices 
Adapted from story by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
fun nl) Lyrics by Edith Sanford Tiilotson Music by John S. Fearis 
A delightful, humorous and melodious cantata that will appeal to pupils of all i. 


Mrs. Tillotson, in transcribing this story into verse, has been very successful in keep- 
ing the plot intact without losing on of its original whimsical humor. The music is 

~ not difficult, singable and effective ime of performance about forty-five minutes. 
hy Vocal Score with Plano Accompanniomemt......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $0.75 


*> 


=aenene (Single Copy sent on 15 Days Approval upon Request) 




















, SPEARS 8820 Ask For Complete Catalog of School Music Publications 
al 2204 AINSLIE STREET 
J. S. FEARIS & BRO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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{| Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
f Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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USE OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN GROUPING 
MUSIC STUDENTS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


EstTHER CHURCH 


Southern State Normal School, Ashland, Oregon 


Inrropuctory Notes: The generous amount of 
space which was devoted to the Tests and Meas- 
urements Department in the Oct. 1929 issue of the 
JourNAL made possible the presentation of such 

a fine and full review of the material now available 
for testing that it should serve as reliable reference 
for a considerable time to come. We are now ready, 
as was suggested in the introductory note to that 
article, to consider experiments and procedures 
resulting from the use of tests. Miss Church’s 
article, prepared in connection with a course in 
Music Supervision at Teachers College last sum- 
mer, is a simple and practical account of the use of 
tests for guidance in the Junior High School. The 
conductor of this department will be pleased to 
consider for publication, articles which set forth 
other uses of tests—with favorable or unfavorable 
comments.—P.W.D. 


A IN THE other* subjects, music super- 
visors and teachers have been swept 
away in their enthusiasm for testing. We 
have given native ability, achievement, 
sight reading and various other types of 
tests and when we are all through testing 
and grading we are invariably faced with 
the question of what to do next. A few 
efforts have been made to follow up the 
results of the testing program with some 
constructive re-organization of the music 
material. Most of us, however, have found 
no practical application of our test results. 
Tests of all kinds, music or otherwise, 
should be regarded as a means to an end. 
They are not the end in themselves. Per- 
haps their greatest value lies in the fact 
that they can be used as a check on our own 
teaching and the teaching of others. The 
standardized tests have taught us to make 
our own tests in an efficient form to fit our 
particular need. Suppose, then, that we 
reverse our usual order of procedure and 


first define the purpose which we wish to 
attain by the use of tests and then choose 
only the tests that are most suitable and 
helpful in attaining that end. 

The following explanation is of the appli- 
cation of tests to a certain situation found 
in the Junior High School of Medford, 
Oregon. Its purpose is not to justify this 
particular procedure but to offer a ways 
and means to any of you who find your- 
selves in a similar situation. 

It was the desire of the music depart- 
ment of this particular junior high school 
to group together (1) those students who 
had exceptional music ability, previous 
training in the subject and an unusual in- 
terest in it, (2) those students who had very 
little music ability, little interest in or ap- 
preciation of the subject and insufficient 
training to make them capable of doing 
ordinary 7th and 8th grade music. The 
purpose of this grouping was to make it 
possible for each child to have the type of 
music training most suitable for his present 
needs and vapacity or talent. 

In order to accomplish this grouping, 
some standard of measurement was neces- 
sary. It is apparent that some factors which 
should influence a grouping of this type 
would be difficult to measure by any 
standard other than the standard of good 
judgment. 

At least an indication of the music ability 
or talent of each child may be secured 
through the use of music talent tests. In 
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New Operettas and Cantatas 


For the 1929-1930 Season 
Ready October 1, 1929 


**The Governor’s 
Daughter’”’ 


r see ETE 
pees = | A New Operetta for Senior High 
3 §| Schools and Adults 
Book and Lyrics by Alfred W. 
Wakeman 
Music by Ira B. Wilson 
$1.00 per copy 






- he | 

. 
GOVERNORS 

hj DAUGHTER | 


AN COPE RETTA 





‘*Circus Day’”’ 
A New Operetta for Junior High 
Schools and Older Children 
Book and Lyrics by Caroline Boalt 
Lorenz 


Music by John S. Fearis i aS 


$1.00 per copy | SSC a 





OPERETTA 


rer ere 


aw 


A single copy each of “‘ The Governor's 
Daughter’ and “‘ Circus Day’”’ will be 
sent on approval upon request. 


‘*The Courtship of 


| The Courtshipel Miles Standish”’ 
Miles Standish A New Two-Part Children’s Can- 


A Tew Parr Camas tata 
Longfellow’s poem has been put 
into cantata form by Edith 
Sanford Tillotson 
Music by Ira B. Wilson 











meee 




















' sion = 60 cents per copy 
= T= | 
Pat ARA 
Ss A CANTATA 
FOR PUBLIC 
\  SCROOL USE 
‘*Taras”’ 


A Story of Cossack and Tartar 
A New Children’s Cantata 
Text by E. L. Packer 

Music by Iris Decker i 
60 cents per copy } 


A single copy each of | pec 3 
“The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” and “‘Taras’’ 
approval upon request. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
91-7th Ave., New York 
218 S. Wabash, Chicago. 








will be sent on 





“‘LARKIN’S STEP BY STEP BAND SCHOOL” | 


All the name implies 





FRANCIS LARKIN 
Twenty Years a Band Teacher 


First Six Lessons, 30c per instrument. First Eight 
Lessons, 40c per instrument. Complete, 50c 
per instrument. Send for Sample Solo 

Cornet Part, 30c Post Prepaid 


LARKIN MUSIC HOUSE BINGHAMTON, N.Y. | 


Band and Orchestra Instruments Rented 
Repair Department 




















The Emblem 7 of Service 


There’s JUST ‘ONE PLACE’ 


where you can get 
EVERYTHING 
for Schools 


| a stock OF OVER 





or 25° 


| Jub and Chores 
| Glee es s- Collections 
| Childrens 







SiC> 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Music Stands 
Music Paper 
Pitch Pipes 
| Batons 
|| etc. 














at 
Publishers Prices and Discounts 


as well as 
Authoritative and unbiased advice and recommenda- 
tions regarding the most valuable and usable material 
of ee Publishers—best suited to your particular 
needs 
OVER 15,000 SCHOOLS use E. M. B. Service 


“Get The Habit’’ of ordering everything from the 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 


434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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this case the child was given the six Seashore 
Tests of Music Talent and graded ac- 
cording to Prof. Seashore’s table of norms. 
Since these six tests, with the exception of 
the Tonal Memory and Rhythm, have no 
appreciable correlation, they cannot be 
averaged. Taken separately, however, they 
do not furnish the general indication of the 
amount of talent the child has. Dr. Hazel 
Stanton of the Eastman School of Music 
has successfully overcome this difficulty by 
translating the Seashore ranks to her com- 
mon sense ratings of A, B, C+, C—, D and 
E; including the ranks of go-100, B 70-89, 
(‘+ 50-69, C-30-, 49, D 10-29 and E o-g. 
These resulting six ratings Miss Stanton 
averages into A, B, C+, C—, D and E; 
i.e., six ratings of A, A, B, C+, A, and A 
respectively Dr. Stanton calls an A average, 
thus giving to each student one rating rep- 
resenting his average music ability. This, 
of course, is not a mathematical rating but 
has been done on a common sense basis. 
Dr. Stanton’s method has proved most 
satisfactory in Medford. 

In addition to the Seashore Tests, every- 
one entering the 7th grade was given a 
music achievement test which covered the 
factual knowledge of music ordinarily ex- 
pected of a 6th grade pupil of the Medford 
Schools. For this either a standardized 
text like the Kwalwasser-Ruch (U. of 
Iowa) or the Gildersleeve (Teachers College, 
Columbia University), or a test of one’s 
own devising, can be used. These ranks 
were converted into the A, B, C ratings 
used previously in the talent tests. By 
combining the two, the student can be 
represented by two letters—AA, AB etc 
(the first letter always being the Seashore 
rating.) The combinations AA, AB, AC+, 
BA, BB, BC+, are the highest in the scale 
and the C— C+, C— C-, and all D and 
E combinations are the lowest. 

Music appreciation and interest have as 
yet been unsuccessfully measured mathe- 
matically. It was found that the only indi- 
cation of these two phases lay in the amount 
of private study the child had had and the 


progress he had made in that study, both 
privately and in school. A sight reading 
test will aid in judging this progress. 

After this data had been collected on 
individual record sheets, the child was as- 
signed to one of three groups by the follow- 
ing procedure: 

Group I. Include all AA, AB, AC+, 
BA, BB, and BC+ students who apparently 
have exceptional interest in music and 
have made exceptional progress in the 
study of music, privately or in school. 

Group II. Include all students lying 
below the BC+ and above the C— C+com- 
binations who apparently have average 
interest in music and have had some pre- 
vious music training. 

sroup III. Include all C— C+,C— C-, 
and D, E combinations who have little or 
no interest in music and insufficient previous 
music training. 

This assignment should never be re- 
garded as final. If, in the judgment of the 
teacher, a child has been misplaced then 
he should always have the chance of trying 
either the higher or lower group as the case 
may be. 

Difference of Opportunity and Training 

Since the students included in Group I 
will be those with the greatest talent and 
probably the musical ambition, they should 
be allowed as many opportunities for addi- 
tional music study as possible. If it is im- 
practical to group these students into sepa- 
rate classes, it is always possible to choose 
the members of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties, such as Boys and Girls Chorus, Band, 
Orchestra and Operetta, from this select 
group. It is possible, also, to give to the 
talented child the opportunity of class or 
individual instruction in piano, violin and 
other instruments that the school offers. 
If this group meets separately, as is the case 
in Medford, then the class room work may 
include the study of harmony and musical 
form and provide an opportunity for creative 
work in addition to the sight reading 
training. 
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In any contingency- 


whether the allotment of time and 
funds be limited or ample — 


THE 
CONGDON MUSIC READERS 


are effectively adaptable, 


providing at a minimum cost, a 
wealth of joyous songs loved 
by the children. 


Simple Melody and Part Songs 
—in six books 


C. H. CONGDON 


518 WEST 26 NEW YORK 


“Long identified with the forward- 
minded in education” 








An Imposing Array of 


FAMOUS FAVORITES 
for Male Quartette in Medley Form 


Medley No. 1—In the Good Old Summertime—On the 
Banks of the Wabash—Steamboat Bill—Say ee 


Medley No. 2—Come to the Land of Bohemia—Give 
my Regards to Broadway—Sidewalks of New York— 
Always Leave Them Laughing................. 25¢ 


—Mary’s a Grand Old Name—So Long Mary. . .25c 


Unison and Two Part Songs 


No. 201—Won't you come to my tea party 12c 
202—Look out for the Hoodoo-doo-doo-man 12c 
203—On the Banks of the Wabash 12c 
204—Red Wing 12c 
205—Steamboat Bill 12c 
206—Yankee Doodle Boy 12c 
207—You're a Grand Old Flag 12c 


(Order by number and litle) 


Write for a catalog of FAMOUS FAVORITES ar- 
ranged for Male Voices 


This material particularly adaptable for school use. 


If your local dealer cannot supply these arrange- 
ments—order them from 


PAUL PIONEER MUSIC CO. 


119-5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Medley No. 3—Lass from County Mayo—Mandy Lee | 


——, j 
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51°* YEAR 
JENKINS 


hestenasic® ” SERVICE | 


HOLTONS 
World’s Greatest Band Instruments 
PAN AMERICANS 
America’s Foremost 
Moderately Priced Band Instruments 
KARL SCHUBERT INSTRUMENTS 
Positively predominate the entire Low | 
Priced Band Instrument Field 
METAL CLARINETS 
Silva-Bet — Holton. — Boston Wonder 
Gunckel — Pan-American — Madelon 
WOOD AND COMPOSITION 
CLARINETS 
Harwood 
Pan-American 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 
Kohlert — Chapelain — Boston Wonder 
Pan-American—Harwood—-Haynes 
LUDWIG RHYTHM BAND OUTFITS 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Send for special Rhythm Instrument 
Catalog 
SCHOOL MUSIC SUPPLIES 


School work is a specialty with us, hence we 
supply those Instruments and Accessories 
which are best adapted for School use. 
Special quantity prices are given to all 
school organizations. 


New Catalog Now Ready 


J. W. Jenkins Sons’ Music Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Buffet 
Gunckel 
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| NOTE BOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
By Bess Daniels 
A loose leaf note book which will aid the student 


in organizing his information, in drawing his own 
conclusions, and in making his own criticisms. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
A course in music appreciation for High Schools 
—detailed enough for the novice and elastic enough 
for the adept. 
These books may be used independently, or as 
Epa for Music Appreciation by J. Laurence 
rb 


The note book sells for 25c, the manual for 75c. 
Address inquiries to Bess Daniels, 2904 Sunset 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Those students in Group II may be given 
the type of work usually offered in the junior 
high school music course. If these classes 
meet separately, they have the advantage 
of not being retarded by the slow pupil or 
pushed beyond their capacity by the ex- 
ceptionally bright pupil. 

Segregating those children under Group 
Il, who usually are those that have lost 
interest in music because they have not 
been capable of doing the work expected of 
the ordinary music class, offers unusual op- 
portunity to the teacher. Material may be 
selected for singing and listening which has a 
strong appeal for this type of child. The 
study of opera, form, instruments of the 
orchestra, ete. may be worked out by the 
project method in such a manner that the 
knowledge of and desire for music in this 
particular group is increased in the same 
proportion to their ability as that of Group 
[| or Group II. 


The Approach To The Arts 
(Continued from page 37) 
“What does it do to me?”’ Having deliber- 
ately exposed myself to numerous and vari- 
ous forms of art, including the so-called 
“modern” and “ultra” varieties, and having 
asked myself the question, ‘‘What does it do 
to me?”’, I have arrived at this conclusion: 
[ do not for one moment hesitate to say to 
my students, “After reasonable considera- 
tion, ask yourself what it does to you; if it 
elevates you, if your spiritual mercury rises, 
study it, nurture it ;if it degrades you, if your 
spiritual mercury goes down, drop it, forget 
it.” May this not*be the ultimate test for 

isolating and identifying all Beauty? 

If it is sometimes objected to this, that 
Beauty subjected to the anatomical process 
ceases to be Beauty and that its message 
may be lost in contemplation of its structure, 
let it again be said that if the student be 
surrounded with Beauty—and this is pos- 
sible with very simple things close at hand— 
there is no danger that his own Beauty 
sanctuary will be neglected, but every assur- 
ance that it will be enriched as he learns to 
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speak the language of the Beauty through 
intelligent expression. Again the objection 
is sometime raised to this effort to translate 
Beauty from one form to another, that no 
great art ever comes into being in that way, 
that great works are born only from life’s 
great experiences. This objection becomes 
invalid when it is perceived that no effort is 
being directed to the end of bringing great 
art into being. In this education business 
where we are dealing with student groups of 
all types and tendencies, we are interested 
only in developing latent capacities for the 
appreciative response to Beauty. If slumber- 
ing thought can be awakened to the exist- 
ence of fields of activity of which it never 
dreamed—even tho it cannot gambol freely 
in those fields—is it not much better for the 
awakening? And if along the way a genius 
is given the opportunity for a morsel of self- 
expression, which shall be to us the “‘high- 
sign’ that here is a special gift to be loved 
and nurtured to fruition, we shall not have 
lived in vain. How much better did Liszt 
say this than I am saying it, when he said 
“Though all my life long I produce nothing 
good or beautiful, I shall, nevertheless, find 
a real and deep happiness in enjoying that 
which I recognize and admire as being good 
and beautiful.” 

I do not for one moment flatter myself 
that this means of teaching youth by means 
of art will be instantly, fervently, and unan- 
imously adopted. It is too smashing to 
brittle precedent. Any course of study 
which pursues the path of the Beauty quest 
must be really a ‘“‘course”’, a fluid procedure, 
which as a river in its course touches its 
banks to spots of Beauty, touches the life of 
the student to constantly advancing ideals 
of Beauty. Too many of our courses of 


study are frozen rivers! 
Nore: The following is a summary of Miss 

Damon’s experiments along this line: 

1—Small children take the “‘unity of art” as a mat- 
ter of course, frequently expressing dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest until all three phases, the 
picture, the poem and the music, are completed. 

2—KResponse from children of grades four, five and 
six is apt to be more spontaneous through direct 
rather than through associated interest. 


(Continuek on Page 100) 
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M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 
The world’s largest factory 


Mdller Organs are endorsed by the most eminent 
organists and fully guaranteed. 

The Médller church, concert and auditorium organs are 
recognized leaders. 

The new Méller “‘Artiste’’ Reproducing Residence 
Organ has no equal in its particular field. 

Every Mdller organ a special creation for‘a particular 
use. 


Inquiries invited. Catalogs and specifications on re- 
quest. ; 
M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 











The “Symphony” New Counter- 
Balancing Baton 


An entirely new type of conductor's baton technically 
constructed to counter-balance its weight in the very 
neat handle, the form of which is pleasing to the 
touch, and acting as a recoil during the beats, made 
expressly for 20 of the leading symphony conductors 
of the world, including Eugene Goossens, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, Alfred Hertz, Karl 
Kruger, John Philip Sousa, eta. Used also by a num- 
ber of the leading colleges, including the Eastman 
School of Music at Rochester, N. Y. Length of 
baton 20 inches, weight two and one half drams. 
Handsome compact case of 6 as per illustration, price 
$12.50, special school price per dozen less case, $15.00 
postpaid. Will be sent for inspection and trial upon 
requisition 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


JOHN W. DAWSON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
223 Brooks Ave. Telephone Genesee 3487 
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TO 

MUSIC 

( SUPERVISORS ) 


Pedler 
means this. 


MERICA’S LARGEST exclusive 
woodwind manufacturer— Yes, 

the name Pedler means that; 

but to the Music Supervisor it means 


something more. 

It means the simplification of woodwind instruc- 
tion because the perfection and accuracy of Pedler 
Clarinets facilitate rapid progress of the student. 

It means the answer to financial limitation 
without admitting “cheap” instruments because 
Pedler’s Premicre is priced for the uncertain 
beginner, but it is still a Pedler and maintains the 
Pedler reputation for Superior quality. 

It means a better reed section—a better showing 
in School Band and Orchestra contests because 
Pedlers possess the tone, the scale accuracy and 
the easy execution that win. 


Pedler woodwinds are sold through 
dealers exclusively. But write us di- 
rect for catalog and any Woodwind 
information you may need. We want 
to co-operate with Music Supervisors. 




















Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


Harry Pedler & Co. Inc. 


ELKHART INDIANA 
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V/ PRINT OPERETTAS - CANTATAS WY 
SCHOOL MUSIC OF ALL KINDS 


We print for John Church Co, Willis Husic Co, Myers & 


Gonttngted, Lidridge Entertainment House and many others 
SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO US FOR QUOTATION 
\ Estimates Gladly Furnished 














THE OTTO "FTA MERMAN & SON CO, inc 


CINCINNATIOHIO“ The Music Printer 
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The New Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, by Waldo Selden Pratt. The 
MacMillan Company. 


A new edition of this work is a matter of im- 
portance to musicians in every branch s musical 
study and practice. Those who have Grove and 
half a dozen others in their libraries will still want 
this, because in one volume it tells all one ordinarily 
wishes to know about every topic likely to be in- 
cluded in larger works of the kind. Moreover, it is 
fully authoritative—as need not be said to anyone 
who is acquainted with the same author’s other 
books, such as his History of Music; it is brought 
right up to the year 1929; it has its ‘multitudinous 
topies so classified that one can come quickly upon 
the information he wants; and for some reason 
quite beyond the understanding of any American 
unless it be Henry Ford, the publishers have cut 
the former price, which was not at all too high, 
exactly in two. The book at $3.00 is an aston- 
ishingly good “buy.” 

To explain my allusion to classification of con- 
tents: Part I, Definitions and Dese riptions, deals 
in alphabetic ‘order with everything in music that 
can be named by a common noun; Appendix A, 
following, is a Bibliography of ten closely printed 
pages; Part II, Biographies, names everybody who 
should be named, and some over, only excepting 
the distinguished author himself, who is worth 
far more than many he did include; Appendix B 
follows with a host of personages before 1700; 
Part I11 is given to Places, Institutions and Organi- 
zations—a long and very valuable section; and 
\ppendix C lists Operas and Oratorios since 1900. 
Even after that is a list of death-dates, noting deaths 
since 1924, when the work was first published. 

It is a book to place on your desk alongside your 
desk dictionary, and should increase your sense of 
gratitude to an author who has done an incalculable 
service to the cause of music in America. 

Wit Earuart 


The Magic Maker, Book and Lyrics by John 
C. Kendel and Josephine K. Kendel; 
Music by Josephine Knowles Kendel. 


The Willis Musie Company. 

The sub-title is An Episode of the West. 
musical comedy in a prologue and two acts. 

Incidents of the Prologue, which antedate the 
action of the play proper by one thousand years, 
set forth the saving of the Aztec strain by the sacri- 
fice of Fleet Foot, son of the Aztec chieftain. By a 
magic potion the son and the Medicine Man who 
enchants him are cast into a sleep of a thousand 
years. On their awakening they are projected into 
a series of dramatic events that take place at 
Bar Q Ranch. These are quite too complex for 
description here, but it may be said that the hetero- 
geneous company moves swiftly to a happy de- 
nouement. It is all incredible, but incredibility 
never yet spoiled a musical comedy. 


It isa 


The difficulty of nicely appraising this work 
springs from its unevenness. The first bars of the 
Overture, in 5/4 measure and built on augmented 
triads, take their work seriously and create a richly 
colored atmosphere. Much less impressive music, 
though it still preserves barbaric coloring by the 
use of minor triads in tom-tom rhythms, completes 
the first page; and yet the second page opens with a 
modern light opera 6/8 tune and continues with a 
waltz-song strain. Similarly the choral music, 
solos and Spirit Ballet of the Prologue, while not 
of evenly sustained strength, show originality and 
the power to make music deeply characteristic. 
And they certainly take their task seriously: but 
as soon as Act I opens, originality and characteriza- 
tion are largely cast aside and the conventional 
formulas of popular musical comedies are instead 
employed. 1 can think of no explanation except 
that the musical comedy idiom was deliberately 
sought as a necessity. And it may win; but the 
really conspicuous talent manifest in some scenes 
of this same work is a high price to pay for such 
success. 

As a musical comedy, then, of the usual type it 
has many successful qualities. The tunes are 
fetching; the characters are of many types—cow- 
boys, a Chinese cook, a colored valet, an Indian 
princess, a Swedish housemaid, a Dude Wrangler, 
ete.—and so offer every opportunity for comedy; 
the staging is easy and the music can be well done 
by amateurs. So doubtless it will be successful: 
but I shall wait for the day when those writers put 
their own real selves into the kind of work they like. 

Witt Earuar 


The Toymaker, Book and Lyries by Monica 
Savory, Music by Bryseson Treharne, 
The Willis Music Company. 


The operetta is in three acts and is designed for 
use in junior-senior high school. The choruses may 
be done in unison, but three parts (treble voices) 
or two parts are provided as optional. The plot has 
little originality but is a safe one. The Toymaker 
loves the Princess, whom he has seen ride by, and 
she, unknown to him, returns his love. The Em- 
peror offers her hand and abundant riches to any 
toymaker who will make a toy that will please his 
son, the young Prince. Before the lovers are 
united the toys twice come to life and take large 
part in the play. 

But the text is well done, notwithstanding. It 
is crisp, forceful, and gives the characters indi- 
viduality. The scenes, too, are well contrived and 
one’s interest is readily captured i in spite of himself. 
The music, too, is attractive. Once in a while it 
becomes conscious that it is musical comedy, but 
most of the time it is just pleasantly melodious, 
with many a hint of folksong quality and quite a bit 
of characterization of a not too superficial sort. 

The work has much to say about Christmas, for 
all the toys conceive themselves as prospective 
Christmas presents, and it probably lends itself 
best to the Christmas season. It has quite enough 
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strength, however, to sustain itself without leaning 
upon the charitable and unexacting Christmas 
spirit. 

Witt EarRHart 
Fourteen New Christmas Songs and Carols, 

Louis Edgar Johns. C. C. Birchard and 

Company. 

It is a misfortune to us all that this publication 
was not received in time for review in the preceding 
issue of the Journal, for the music it contains de- 
serves instant, wide, and continued use. 

The songs and carols are all a cappella. The first 
eight constitute the composer’s Opus 39, the next 
six his Opus 40. All are fer women’s or treble 
voices, and variously for two, three or four parts. 
None are beyond a chorus of senior high school girls 
and some—a few—could be beautifully done by 
sixth grade pupils. They are so lovely that one 
could well afford to buy the set and distribute the 
use among different groups of pupils. The style is 
sensitive, pure, refined. Effects are surely and 
ec -onomically gained—there is no profligate scatter- 
ing of notes upon the page with uncertainty of 
result. It is the type of musical feeling and crafts- 
manship that finds itself at home with a cappella 
music and chamber music. Some heavenly effects 
can be reached if these pieces are well done. 

The texts are as fine as the music and reflect the 
artistic choice of the composer. Eugene Field, 
Martin Luther, William Blake, G. K. Chesterton, 
and others less well known but not less worthy in 
the present instance, are among the authors. 

There is no space for more detailed comment, but 
I unhesitatingly commend these sincere and beau- 
tiful Christmas pieces to all who seek Christmas 
music that is worthy of the beauty and holiness of 
the Christmas season. 

Wii EarHart 


Course of Study in Music for the Elementary 
School, E. E. Mohr. 


Professor Mohr has doubtless sought here to 
put in permanent form outlines for music in the 
first six grades that might be used, at least as typical, 
with his classes in Public School Music in Colorado 
State Teachers College. 

A General Statement deals with.such topics as 
Approach, Time, General Aim, General Principles, 
Specifie Principles, Music Reading, Song-Singing. 
The outlines ys the Kindergarten and Grades, 
which follow, are very largely lists of material, 
though comment, very helpful, even if brief, is 
not lacking. Most important, however, is the fact 
that the material listed does not consist solely of 
songs or vocal music. The Kindergarten list is 
representative. It contains not only lists of songs, 
but also lists of phonograph records for “quiet 
listening,” “formal rhythmic development,” and 
other purposes; another list of records useful in 
connection with the Kindergarten Orchestra; the 
suggestion of Music and Pictures; a list of “creative 
music” instruments that the children may make; 
a list of described practices for the Development 
of Skill, divided into Pitch and Rhythm, with some 
subdivisions. The same large inclusiveness char- 
acterizes the outlines for the various grades. 

Because of such breadth the Course of Study is 
richly suggestive to the student-teacher—which, I 
take it, means all of us, even though we have long 
been at work. But precisely because of this same 
large inclusiveness, the Course appears somewhat 


theoretical or academic rather than experienced. 
The trick is to assemble all of these trees, each, 
perhaps, good in itself, into a shapely grove. How- 
ever, the opposite fault of attempting to make a 
grove out of one tree is happily absent. 

Witt Earuart 


Tentative Goals in Elementary School Music 

with Suggestions for Their Achievement, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Of the outlines reviewed at this time, Tentative 
Goals is the largest and most pretentious. It is the 
product of long study and effort by responsible 
educators. The list of these includes Thomas L. 
Gibson, State Supervisor of Music in Maryland, 
who did the major part of the work of preparation; 
M. Theresa Wiedefeld, Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, State Department; Bessie C. 
Stern, Statistician in the State Department; Helen 
W. Hodson, Assistant Statistician; and nine promi- 
nent teachers of music in State Normal School and 
County School systems. 

The book is so large that an adequate description 
here is impossible. To speak in general terms, it 
is more detailed in suggestions of technical procedure 
than are the other outlines reviewed at this time, 
and stresses more the rationalization of staff- 
technique. On the other hand, the grades are not 
treated individually, but goals and essential pro- 
cedures are described first for Primary Grades, as a 
group, then for Grammar Grades. 

A list of some topics named in the Table of 
Contents will be further suggestive. It is by no 
means complete. 

Vocal Music Appropriate to Grammar Grades; 
Monotones; Music Memory Contests; Rhythm 
and Harmonica Bands; Orchestras and Bands; 
Special Music Week; Units of Instruction and 
Lesson Plans. 

The book should be in the hands of every super- 
visor of public school music. Because it is partly 
the work of general educators and to some extent 
discusses music teaching from their standpoint 
and in their language, principals and superintendents 
of schools will find unusual satisfaction in its pages. 

Witt Earuart 
Monographs on School Music, Elementary 

Grade Series, Number One, by Francis 

E. Wright. 

The present publication is a revision of a mono- 
graph which was very favorably reviewed in these 
columns several years ago. 

Miss Wright is Associate Professor of Public 
School Music in the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and is one of the foremost and keenest 
minds engaged with problems of music education. 
This monograph is a late summary, for the use of 
student teachers, of her educational aims, beliefs, 
and methods. It supplements, and I fancy sum- 
marizes, the author’s courses as given in the Uni- 
versity. 

There is neither space nor time for a detailed 
analysis, but I would say emphatically that this 
monograph is well worth reading, not only by every 
student teacher but by all of us co-laborers in the 
same field. We may not reach the same conclusions, 
but so penetrating and thoughtful a work as this 
by Miss Wright is certain to contribute something 
to our system of thought. 
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The specific nature of the contents can be par- 
tially inferred from this random selection of topics: 
The Child Voice; The Piano; The Mechanics of 
Music Reading; Text Books. Following the dis- 
cussion of these and many allied topics, a brief 
course is outlined for each of the first six grades. 
Part II next deals with “Distinctive Phases of Ele- 
mentary Music Education; Teacher Preparation 
and Lesson Plans for Each Phase.” 

Since Music Reading is mentioned above, one 
must add that Miss Wright’s statement of the 
educational place, value and possibilities of such 
reading is about the wisest and clearest that one 


ean find. 
WiL_ EarRHART 


Lessons in Music Understanding, for Use 
in Elementary Schools, Kathryn E. Stone, 
Los Angeles City School District. 


Carefully drawn courses of study like this are 
somewhat rare. Perhaps it is because supervisors 
of music like Miss Kathryn E. Stone are rare. 

Lessons in Music Understanding is a course in 
Music Appreciation for elementary schools. Ten 
“lessons” for each grade, from first to eighth in- 
elusive, are here outlined. A “lesson,” however, is 
not a period of time but a unit of study. Beginning 
with the simplest songs for first grade children, the 
course proceeds with unfailing precision and nice 
gradation, to the unfolding of the masterpieces of 
music to eighth grade pupils. In addition there are 
chapters on the Development of Music, Instruments 
of the Orchestra, Great Composers, and many kin- 
dred subjects, from which the grade teachers, 
relieved of the necessity for laborious research, can 
draw the knowledge essential to their musical 
education. 

The greatest value of the work is its practical 
one. Here a teacher of power and originality has 
thought a scheme through to the end and has 
organized it into a working form. The imperfections 
in it, if imperfections there be, to my mind lie in 
too much interpretation of mood and too much 
stressing of the programmatic. Real receptivity 
is so individual and creative a state that it is para- 
lyzed by instructional propaganda. Nevertheless, 
this criticism weighs but little in the present case, 
for the course is far from rigid and counsels a hun- 
dred right forms of instruction for every one that is, 
in my opinion, wrong. It is a competent serious 
and helpful piece of work 

Witt EarHart 


Joseph Haydn—An Introduction, D. G. A. 
lox, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 


The Musical Pilgrim again journeys into our 
columns by means of this late addition to the series. 

The book is exceptionally compact, even for this 
series. An Introduction of three and one-half 
pages contains a chronology of Haydn’s life; a 
sketch of his life done in brief but eloquent strokes, 
largely between semi-colons; a table of the Haydn 
compositions that the book analyzes; a list of 
necessary or desirable miniature scores, phono- 
graph records, published music etc., and the names 
of the publishers and dealers from whom they may 
be obtained. The major portion following analyzes 
three symphonies, The Creation, and four string 
quartets, and manages, besides, to discuss Haydn’s 


development as a symphonic writer, and give a 
glance at his compositions for piano, violin and 
piano, solo voice, chorus, church and stage. Only 
large knowledge and mature thought can so skill- 
fully handle so great a bulk of material in such an 
illuminating way. 
Witt EarHaArRtT 

The Listener’s History of Music, Vol’s. II 

and III, Perey A. Scholes, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 


Volume II of another admirable work by our 
friend Mr. Scholes has for its field ‘““The Romantic 
and Nationalist Schools of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Volume III continues “To the Composers of 
Today.” 

The title page states that these books are “for 
any concert-goer, pianolist or gramophonist” and 
“provide a course for adult classes in the apprecia- 
tion of music.’’ For all these uses the books are 
extremely well designed, but it would be a mistake 
to assume that they aim to be “popular” in the 
ordinary sense. True, they are clear and animated 
in style and do not assume that the student is al- 
ready learned; but I have an impression that in 
his Listener’s History, more than in any other work 
of his, Mr. Scholes has conceived an adult and 
intellectually interested—even if not musically 
learned—audience, and has sat down with this 
goodly company to unfettered discussion of musical 
topics. 

The contents of Volume II range from Weber 
to Stanford; those of Volume III onto the year 
1929. Readers who have not seen Volume I, how- 
ever, should be informed that these books are far 
from being an inorganic series of studies of indi- 
vidual composers. Instead, the author divides his 
field into “periods’’ which represent phases or 
“schools” of musical development, and then dis- 
cusses aesthetics in general and musical art and 
representative composers and compositions in 
particular, as related to the phase or “period”’ 
under investigation. Thus Volume II contains 
Period 1V—The Romantic Composers, and Period 
V—Romanticists as Nationalists; and Volume III, 
under the designations, respectively of Periods VI, 
VII and VIII, treats of The Impressionist School, 
The Neo-Romantics and the Anti-Romantics. 
Chapter headings, such as, “The Romantic Atti- 
tude,”” “Romance in Music,” “The Musician as 
Literary Man and Painter—Programme Music,” 
disclose further steps in the wise organization of 
material. Biographical sketches are, nevertheless, 
included and they are quite adequate for all reason- 
able reference in both number and length; but they 
are not essential in the structure. 

The books make no claim to original research, 
but a vast amount of study and much keen original 
thinking has gone into them. Coupled with an 
animated style, these qualities ensure the reeder’s 
understanding and retention of much that might 
readily else slip quickly out of his mind. 

Witt EarHART 


Sally in Our Alley, Bertha Remick, C. C. 

Birchard & Co. 

Where there is one work of this type there 
should be dozens. It consists of old English folk- 
songs,—not folk-tunes, merely, but folk-songs, with 
their original texts—strung together, by dialogue 


and, in this instance, the use of one English folk- 
dance, into a musical play. The procedure not 
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only ensures good and interesting music but com- 
mits the author to a type of play and text that is 
wholesome. 

This Folk-Song Play has the rare imperfection 
of being too short for its merit. My impression is 
that I could well listen for a quarter-hour or half- 
hour longer. Not that the dialogue and action are 
especially notable, for they are not. But music, 
scene, action and dialogue are clean, wholesome 
and se and work to a very enjoyable en- 
semble 

Junior high school is probably the best field for 
the play. Baritone voices are essential in some of 
the choruses, which are written either for treble 
unison, treble two parts, or else soprano, alto, 
baritone; so no grades below junior high school are 
indicated. On the other hand I fear that senior 
high school pupils might think the play a little too 
juvenile for them; but adults playing juveniles 
would be interested. In any case the play deserves 
the widest use compatible with effectiveness of 
performance. 

Wii EarHart 


The Pirates of Penzance, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


(*. C, Birchard and Company. 


The publication consists of Chorus Parts ar- 
ranged for Treble Voices. A light opera of lasting 
charm and great practicability thereby has its 
range of usefulness further extended to girls’ 
schools and colleges. 

The arrangement, made by Miss Gladys Pitcher, 
is excellently done. Most of the choruses are cast 
in two parts and even when three are scored an 
optional two-part arrangement is indicated. Three 
complete choruses are necessary. Their union at 
one point is excellently managed. Wherever the 
concerted number for princiapls require it, these 
also have been spec ially arranged for treble voices, 
and are included in this chorus score. A few copies 
of the regular voice-piano score for principals are 
needed, but with such addition the work as here 
published is complete, and adapted for performance 
in connection with regular piano-voice and or- 
chestral scores. 

Wii Earuart 


Chorale, Prize Song and Finale from Wag- 
ng “THe MASTERSINGERS,” Stoessel, 
.C. Birehard & Co. 


a is a fine selection arranged with care, taste 
and competence by an authoritative musician. Only 
large high schools in which there are hundreds of 
voices to select from could perform it competently, 
because Wagner would be sadly misrepresented in 
this instance by reduction to the average high school 
range of ability; but choral societies will find it an 
unusually brilliant number, and a welcome relief 
from the somewhat hackneyed repertory drawn 
upon. No director of a choral society or of a first 
tate high school chorus that might obtain soloists 
for the parts of Walther and Hans Sachs should fail 
to examine it carefully. Orchestral parts may be 
had of the publishers, and it is a pity if they are not 
used whenever possible. 

Witt Earuart 


The Plumber’s Opera, Text and Music by 
John Odell, C. C. Birechard & Co. 


Notwithstanding the title, this work is to be 
done all at one time. However, the verities are 


observed by two imagined lapses of three days each 
(while the water continues to flow) and the per- 
sistence of the leak to the final curtain. 

It is a most appealing bit of nonsense, and 
most refreshing in that the composer, having ob- 
viously released from the responsibility of trans- 
mitting any serious “message,” can toy with tones 
in any way he chooses; and he proc eeds to choose 
some very bright ways. It is the essence of bur- 
lesque: a style that only in externals is relevant 
to the dramatic content. 

Five characters only are needed, and no chorus. 
The vocal demands on all the characters, Wife, 
Husband, Maid, Plumber and Plumber’s Mate, are 
very moderate, and the work caa be sleningter per- 
formed by large numbers of talented amateurs. 
Nevertheless it is crisp and musicianly, and will 
not bear the coarse and incompetent treatment 
that may without hesitation be accorded those 
frightful products of artistic and technical ignorance 
and coarseness that are too commonly purveyed 
under the title “operetta.” What we have here is 
good musicianship in a holiday mood. 

The first performance of the opera was given 
in Boston, last February, under the direction of 
Clayton Gilbert of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. The fact is further significant of the 
nature of the work. An orchestration by Cyril 
Crabtree is available. 

Witt EarHart 
Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, C. C. 
Birchard and Company. 


Although the reviewer is one of the editors—the 
print says so—he does not feel it immodest to say 
some words of commendation for The New Brown 
Book, because it is a matter of no financial concern 
to him. 

This edition advances in size by an arithmetical 
progression. The “Plus” in the title represents 65 
songs additional. The arithmetical form of state- 
ment is becoming troublesome. Twice 55 Plus 
(65) is an awkward way of saying 175. As editor I 
favor a new edition very soon, no matter what it 
costs, (and with no advance in price, of course) to 
be named “Thrice 55.” Jt would be so much 
simpler. 

But illy figured though they are, these 175 songs 
make a fine collection and the largest amount of 
music for the money that I have any knowledge of. 
The additions contain much new, live material 
that, in my opinion, raises somewhat the average 
of quality of an already good book. The publisher 
has consistently had a generous attitude toward 
this publication, ever since it began in 1912 in 
Rochester, N. Y., as a Music Supervisors National 
Conference project, not to be commercialized, with 
“Eighteen Songs for Community Singing’’and he 
deserves a success that has been great—far beyond 
the expectations of any of that little group that 
sat in conclave in Rochester, unless it be for Peter 
Dyhema, the originator of the scheme. 

Witt EarHArt 


The Ambitious Listener; Masterpieces of 
Music, by Leo Rich Lewis, Oliver Ditson 
Company. : 

These two books, issued as volumes of The 

Pocket Music Student, are quite inseparable. To- 

gether they offer, notwithstanding their com- 


pactness, many an hour of enjoyment to the Lis- 
tener who is truly and perseveringly Ambitious. 
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An invaluable new book for all 


teachers of music 


SINGING TIME 


By Satis N. CoLEMAN 
Music Investigator of the Lincoln School 
and Auice G. THorN 
Instructor in the Horace Mann Kindergarten 


Thirty-nine new songs for children, the words 
and melodies of which are adapted to the needs 
of the very young. “‘A charming book and 
excellently planned for little children.*’--Lois 
Hayden Meek, Assistant Director Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Illustrated in color by Ruth Ham- 
bidge. $2.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Publishers 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 


The Philosophy 
of Music 





WHAT MUSIC CAN DO FOR YOU 





A Book That Will 
Help Teachers 
of Piano 
Classes 
by 


Harriet Ayer Seymour 


SEYMOUR MUSICAL 
RE-EDUCATION CENTRE 


Carnegie Hall New York 











January, 1929 
MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


Dear Mme. Joan O’Vark: 

A careful perusal of your “Fundamentals 
of Tone Production,”’ recently received, has 
convinced me that it is an exceedingly valu- 
able method of vocal instruction; in fact I 
recall nothing superior or even as good. 

The matter of Diction and Breath Con- 
trol, with their appropriate exercises, you 
have demonstrated with a lucidity that 
cannot but be quickly comprehended by 
students. In fact, all the physical adjust- 
ments necessary to pure tone production 
have received in your book careful and 
explicit analysis and textual illustration. 

Your book is unpretending in size and 
number of pages, but it is rich and pre- 
tentious in valuable and practical sug- 
gestions in tone production. 

I feel confident that your recorded experi- 
ence as a vocal teacher for the past fifty 
years will be received by the teaching pro- 
fession with the cordiality its merits so 
strongly deserve. 

Sincerely, 

WILSON G. SMITH, 
Music Critic 
The Cleveland Press 











THE NEW AND 
SUCCESSFUL APPROACH 


To the problems of Reading 
and Music Appreciation 


Among the human capacities fully to be developed 
through education is that of Musical Expression and 
Appreciation. This development is dependent on the 
systematic training of the ear, the voice and the eye 
Nowhere else is provision made so wisely and effectively 
as in “Primary Music A and B, As It Sounds, As 
It Sings, As It Looks.”’ 


The Arfredgar Flash Cards 
(Series A and Series B) 


Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters 
(All by French) 


Sent on Approral—30 days 
Price List mailed on application 


Write for “English and Music in the Pedagogy of 
Reading’’—a scientific treatment of the subject. 


Mailed free on application. 


THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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The Ambitious Listener is a good-humored, 
friendly and wise book. It tries to tell the musically 
untutored how they may come into a state of 
appreciation. Not sophistication! One of the most 
admirable characteristics of the book is that it 
resolutely refuses to mould the reader’s reactions. 
The music is what you just heard; it means what 
you just heard it say; it expresses what you just 
heard it express: these appear to be the ‘author’s 
statements to the student. It is very true but not 
common doctrine. One i is reminded of Santayana’s 
words about the “expression” of the circle as 
compared with the ellipse: “But what does the 
circle express except circularity, or the ellipse 
except that nature of the oval?” And the discussion 
by Santayana which follows, about impression 
versus expression, and to which Gurney devotes 
a whole chapter of his monumental work, might 
well be adduced here. 


The aesthetic is very sound and probably the 
pedagogy is equally so. Nevertheless the listener is 
not left without any guidance. He may not be 
told what message he is to receive, but he is cer- 
tainly told how to listen to the sounds which carry 
it. “If, then, our study is to be fruitful, it must 
busy itself with music as music.” “The on coming 
listener needs to develop at once the power of sus- 
tained attention.” 


Dr. Lewis is so fearful of imposing notions and 
points of view upon the hearer that deaden or 
distort his receptivity that he shuns qualitative 
adjectives almost completely. Only toward the 
end of his little book (the first one above) does he 
permit a few colorful nouns and fewer colorful 
adjectives to escape him. 

The Ambitious Listener gives a deal of general 
advice and wise comment on music and listening 
and analyzes a number of pieces of music. Master- 
pieces of Music contains the music analyzed, set 
‘own in piano score, with the measures numbered 
for reference. It is really, therefore, companion 
pieces of music—and I fancy they will become com- 
panion pieces in more senses than one. 


Witt EarHart 


The Orchestra Director’s and _ Teacher’s 
Manual, Compiled and Edited by Joseph 
W. Willard. J. W. Pepper and Son. 


This book gives space to elements of notation, 
onducting, rudiments of the instruments and 
Rpecial suggestions for the orchestra teacher. The 
nformation is, of course, not new, with the ex- 
reption of that in the final chapter. There the 
puthor gives in a series of sententious paragraphs, 
fome very valuable advice. 


One may disagree with the diagrams for the 
honductor’s beat, given in the chapter on conduct- 
ng, and there may be some question about the 
hecessity of teaching the rudiments to one about 
0 undertake the conducting of orchestras. On 
he other hand, that chapter contains some informa- 
ion about embellishments which should certainly 
be brought emphatically to the attention of any 
onductor, so perhaps the more rudimentary in- 
ormation is given in the interests of completeness. 
n any case, the book is useful to the untrained 
onductor. 


Witt Earuart 
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The Golden Trail, Book and Lyrics by George 
Murray Brown, Music by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. The Willis Music Com- 


pany. 

A three-act musical comedy—or any other type 
of work—with music by Mr. Cadman bespeaks 
instant attention. Not only that, but the re- 
viewer is pretty sure to give pleased ‘attention. 

The Golden Trail is frankly popular in style but 
it is extremely good, clever and captivating popular 
music. If coupled with a plot such as Friml, Rom- 
berg, e¢ al. employ, and put upon the professional 
stage, which only can give, in the eyes of the un- 
knowing multitude, that ineffable lustre which 
the said multitude craves, these tunes would go 
the length and breadth of the land. From that 
point of view it would seem to be a business blunder 
to write such tunes for schools. 

There are no lagging moments in the work. 
Dialogue, music and plot have an animated quality 
throughout. Since the work is, moreover, not diffh- 
cult to produce it should speedily become a favorite. 
Moreover, its field is very large, for while it can be 
done by high schools, adult groups would enjoy it 
quite as much, and can find little off the professional 
stage to equal it. 

Wii Earuart 


Fretted Instrument Orchestras, Issued by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 


The aim of this publication is to serve as a guide 
in organizing and maintaining ensembles of banjos, 
mandolins, guitars and other plectrum instruments. 
The book, for it is hardly less, deals most thor- 
oughly with its problems. A history of plectrum 
development, bibliography of material for study 
and concert, and problems of instrumentation are 
among the subjects which should prove helpful 
to any one interested in the development of the 
fretted instruments. 

Lee M. LockHart 


Three Transcriptions for Violin and Piano, 
Arthur Hartman. G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The three transcriptions are published sepa- 
rately, but advertised together on the title pages. 
Romance by Rimsky- Korsakow seems well arranged. 
The melody carries a three measure phrase which 
makes it an interesting study. It remains in the 
first position but can be better played by using 
the others. 

Une Larme by M. Moussorgsky necessitates the 
use of the higher positions. It would be found good 
teaching material. 

Princesita by J. Padilla comes nearest to striking 
the “fiddle fancy.”’ It has flash and dash and would 
attract the student of ability. 

Lee M. LockHart 


To a Wild Rose, Op. 51, 1, McDowell, Ar- 
ranged for four violins and piano with 
‘cello ad lib. Arthur P. Schmidt Com- 
pany, 8 West goth St., New York. 


Nicely arranged and easy to read, this issue is 
very attractive. The ‘cello does not double any 
part, but is, generally, independently written. 

Lee M. Lockuart 
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THEY know what they want 
. .. orchestra and band music which brings 
them gratifying results quickly, without 


sacrificing thoroughness. Morethan15,000 ; 


schools are now using the Ascher Pub- 
lications and many have been for years. 


Discover how you toocan use thisorchestra 
and band material to advantage, by send- 
ing for the complete catalog and sample 
parts. Your name and address on a post 
card will bring them to you free. 


Write today! 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Music Publishers Since 1879 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 





THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Music Department 
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THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
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Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 














Beacon St., 


MUSIC FOR RENT 


Established in 1900 








Standard Non-Royalty Operas 
with 


Stage Directors Guides & Orchestrations 





We specialize in Gilbert & Sullivan works 


Trial by Jury, Pinafore, Mikado, etc. 
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Oratorios, Cantatas & Choruses with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY INC. 


Boston 
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For Class Teaching 


Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 


Many thousands of children are hap- 
pily learning to play correctly by the 
Stuber Method. Pupils actually enjoy 
practicing the familiar rote Melodies and 
Nursery Songs. 


For Orchestra Ensemble 


Stuber’s Grade School 
Orchestra No. 1 


The selections contained in this book 
provide ample material for school func- 
tions and programs. 


Supervisors and Teachers 
write for 
Free Sample Violin Part 


E. T. Root & Sons 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Violin Playing, Claude 
Rader. J. W. Jenkins, Kansas City, Mo. 


This elementary method for class or individual 
study is most logical i in its procedure. The grading 
of the material is good and interesting. Piano 
accompaniment is contained in the same book but 
on the page opposite the violin part. The violin 
part is thus left clear and easy to read by the be- 
ginning student. The first fingering is given on the 
k-siring. By some this is considered bad proce- 
dure, but to my mind this is the only debatable 
element. 


Groundwork of 


Lee M. LockHartT 
To A Katydid—Cantata for Children’s 
Chorus, Busch. Theodore Presser. 


This text by Oliver Wendell Holmes is set to 
music by Carl Busch. ‘The setting requires first 
and second sopranos with alto at liberty. It is not 
a long work. Possibly seven or eight minutes 
would see it through. The voice ranges are proper, 
the dynamic demands are not overtaxing, and 
the voice lines singable, but I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Busch found his text not exactly to his 
liking and gained little inspiration from it. I 
know many compositions from his pen which I like 
better. 

Lee M. LockHart 


School Trios—Part Songs. Theodore Presser 


Company. 

This book of trios for soprano, alto and bass 
gives us music which I am sure is to help greatly in 
interesting the boy whose voice is changing or just 
settling after the change. Nearly every song makes 
the soprano and alto part subservient to the bass. 
Another feature is the man-like swing given to the 
bass parts. That these parts are especially inter- 
esting does not mean that the others are not well 
treated. Although the book is best suited to junior 
high school it may be used to advantage in the 
senior high school as well. 

Several of the numbers are new, while others are 
rather well known. All are most agreeable. 

Lee M. LockHart 


The Pirate’s Umbrella, Clark and Forman. 


Theodore Presser Co. 

This operetta for boys is a worthy contribution. 
Boys of the upper grades or junior high school 
would find the rollicking tunes just suitable to their 
natures. Then, too, it’s hard to imagine a topic 
more interesting to boys than one that has to do 
with pirates. The dialogue is good and full of fun. 

Lee M. Lockuart 





Jolly Sailor Boys (Hornpipe)—One of 
Schmidt’s Rhythm Orchestra Series, Arthur 


P. Schmidt. 

This is a particularly worthy addition to the 
rapidly increasing list of publications for rhythm 
band or toy orchestra. A step in advance seems to 
be taken with the addition of a violin part of very 
simple nature. Since our rhythm bands are no 
longer confined to the kindergarten it seems wise 
that more and more we should explore the use of 
the tonal instruments in conjunction with the 
percussion members. By judicious addition of these 
parts we may find a way to bridge the awkward 
gulf between the rhythm band and the orchestra. 


contains, of course, parts for 
accepted rhythm instruments. Reading of them is 
possible in the second and higher grades. Using 
these same rhythms, I can see the possibility of 
suiting harmonic parts for trumpets, clarinet, flute, 
and others as well as for the violin. Indeed the 
violin part given does employ precisely the same 
rhythms that are used by the toy instruments. 
Lee M. LockHart 


One. 


“Jolly Sailor Boys” 


Band-Masters’ Repertory, Number 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


A folio containing ten concert numbers of 
medium difficulty. With the exception of a num- 
ber or two, the selections seem to be good and well 
arranged. Leaders who prefer having music in folio 
form will find this set of books quite usable. 

Ler M. LockHart 


Schirmers Elementary Orchestra Series, Set 

No. 4. 

This set contains four delightful numbers: 
Frolic, by Josephine Trott; Lullaby, by Paul Zile- 
ber; Jack-o’-Lanterns, by Mari Paldi and Marche, 
by Joseph Bloch. The string parts are in the first 
position. A quartet of saxophones is present. 
Alto parts are written to substitute for French 
horns. Clarinet and cornet parts are in B-flat only 
and their ranges are kept comfortable. This set is 


well worth investigation. ; 
Lee M. LockHartT 


Douglas Band Folio. Sam Fox Publishing 


Company. 

This casy grade band book contains several 
marches, one gavotte, two waltzes, and a specialty 
ortwo. T uneful, as is most of the Sam Fox material, 
it forms a very attractive book for bands just learn- 
ing the rudiments and beginning books. Teachers 
will be delighted with it. 

Lee M. LockHart 


The Music Master, C. F. Toenniges. Dis- 
tributed by J. F. Winneur, 96 Avalon 
Ave., Highland Park, Michigan. 


This is a method for ensemble work of all band 
and orchestra instruments. Having only the cornet 
part at hand, | am not able to discuss the method 
as it applies to all the instruments. If they are all 
as logical as the cornet part, however, good results 
must come from the use of the set. The first few 
pages might be considered a bit lacking in interest 
but the judicious teacher would turn back to in- 
teresting melodies to relieve the monotony. 

Lee M. Locknartr 


A Complete Instrumentation of ‘‘The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.” Hall & Mce- 
Creary Company, Chicago. 

The claim for this set of books is two-fold: 
serves as an instrumental accompaniment he 3 ; 
book of songs and at the same time offers inter- 
esting teaching material for both band and orches- 
tra. Care should be taken in ordering the parts, 
since band and orchestra books are arranged to 
suit each and are not used well together. For in- 
stance, the orchestra clarinet books, while in the 
same key as the band clarinets, are given harmony 
and embellishments as well as melody, while the 
band parts for clarinet are given transposed violin 
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parts, generally speaking. A_ booklet containing 
specimen pages may be had from the publishers. 
It gives a good idea of the contents and its use. 
Lee M. LockHart 
Fox Ideal Instrumental Quartets, Volume I. 

Sam Fox Publishing Co. 

This volume of the “Fox Ideal Instrumental 
Quartets” is progressive. It starts with the be- 
ginner or nearly so and advances as he improves. 
The compositions are short but so written that one 
may be followed by another in medley form. The 
arrangement of keys makes this possible and the 
various types of compositions form an interesting 
and pleasing whole. The volume can be used for 
quartet, trio, duo, or solo. With care not to over 
balance, parts may be multiplied. Full quartet 
appears for all instruments except the bass and 
tuba, these instruments being advised to stay on 
part four and use other instruments for parts one, 
two and three. 

Lee M. LockHart 


Marche Royal, J. De Smetsky. Ludwig 
Music Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Marche Royal looks fine for both the band and 
the orchestra. A brisk brass passage serves as an 
introduction, to be followed by the same theme 
treated in tutti. Fine dynamic effects are plentiful 
inter- 
The arrangement for orchestra 


and each instrument is well provided wit 
esting work to do. 


includes alto saxophone parts in addition to the 
usual instrumentation. 
Lee M. Locxnart 


The Clarendon Song Books—Number I, 
Edited by W. G Whittaker, Herbert 
Wiseman, and J. Wishart. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 


The collection promises to be as valuable to 
American teachers as to British. 

Book Number I contains 25 songs and 6 rounds 
and canons. Five of the songs are Nursery Rhymes, 
twelve are Folk-songs, eight are Classical and Mod- 
ern Songs. Songs that are familiar to American 
teachers are “I saw three ships,” “Old King Cole,” 
“Spring’s Return,” “The Shepherdess” (// Etait 
Une Bergére), “An Austrian Christmas Carol,” 
“Cradle Song’ by Schubert, “Cradle Song” by 
Brahms, “To the Evening Star” by Schumann. | 
doubt whether the other songs—English, Gaelic, 
Seotch, etc., have ever been used in American 
schools, but they unquestionably deserve to be. 
Among the classical and modern songs are one by 
Dr. Whittaker and one by Harry Farjeon. 

The rounds and canons include Tallis’ Canon, two 
by Hauptmann, two by Dr. Whittaker and one by 
Caldara. 

Anyone acquainted with the musical standards of 
the editors will have no slight misgiving as to the 
sterling quality of the music and the scrupulous 
editing. These are songs for children that appeal 
hardly less to musicians and may rightly claim place 
in the experience of the whole social group. 

Three editions are published: one containing the 
voice parts, staff and sol-fa notation and piano 
accompaniment; a Melody Edition, containing the 
voice parts in staff notation and words; and a Sol Fa 
Edition, containing the voice parts in sol-fa notation 
and words. By use of one copy of the Piano edition 
and a number of copies of the Melody edition, our 
public school music classes could inexpensively be 
provided with very desirable song material. 

Wii EarHART 


Octavo Part Songs, R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 


Deep Water Song, Mary Helen Brown (Series of 
Part Songs for School Choruses) ‘“‘A Two Part Song 
for Boy’s Voices.”” It is also for boys’ heads, pre- 
sumably, because it is one of that red corpuscle 
variety invented by Dibdin, I surmize, and valiantly 
advanced by Steven Adams and others. The text is 
good—worthy of Weatherly—and those who would 
perpetuate the “Anchored” type should get this. 

When Nature Is Awake, Ralph L. Grosvenor 
(Men’s Voices). Innocuous, but with a sweet taste. 
I would not like to think of grown men singing it 
and especially on a formal program. 

How Can I Forget Thee, Russia? Anna M 
Kluchansky (For Mixed V oices). In character this 
is an aoe folk-song. It is arranged simply, but 
in musicianly fashion by Grace Helen Nash. 

Ay, Ay, Ay, arranged by William Stickles. A 
creole song: words translated from the Spanish 
for men’s voices. It has a fresher character than 
most of this group of octavos. It is arranged in 
straight homophonic style with the parts in even 
rhythm. 

Awakening, Florence Turner-Maley. A_ two- 
part song for women’s voices. Would be very good 
in upper grades and high schools for any treble voice 
group. The tune is somewhat conventional, but is 
saved from being commonplace by an honest-to- 
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It’s beauty is not of the rouged, 


goodness sincerity. 0 
scented and blackened eyelashes variety. Its qualit 
reminds one of our forefathers’ yo music, suc 


as “Ever of Thee I am Fondly Dreaming.” The 
words, credited to “S. M.” are very good, indeed, 
and might well be less modestly acknowledged. 
Worthy of use. 

The Fields o’ Ballyclare, Florence Turner-Maley. 
Three parts Women’s voices) Well adapted to any 
three-part treble voice public school group. The 
tune is of folk-song type and is a very good tune, 
indeed. The words by Denis A. McCarty are good, 
too, and much more than a peg to hang a tune on. 
The arrangement by G. Ackley Brower is a straight 
harmonization. 

1 Cabin on the Bayou, Mary Helen Brown. 
Three part women’s voices). A 1929 Caucasian 
tune set on negro dialect. A splotch of character- 
istic color contained in a cadenza-like passage of 
nine measures pastes the label of characterization on 
the music, but after that, things pursue their 
Caucasian ways. 

The Wind’s in the South, John Prindle Scott. 
Three part women’s voices). A little more music- 
ianly thinking has been put into this composition 
and it makes a pleasant impression, even though 
the type of music in it is not startlingly original. 

An Old Love, Alfonso Esparza Oteo. (Three parts 
women’s voices). A Spanish type, popular love tune 
harmonized without much individualizing of the 
parts. A pleasant enough piece for pastime singing. 

Wixi Earuart 


Paul Revere’s Ride, Music by Mary Strawn 
Vernon and Nora Loraine Olin, The Ray- 
mond A. Hoffman Company. 


The short cantata is written on Longfellow’s 
poem. It is for Soprano, Alto and Baritone, and 
therefore addresses the Junior high school. 

Many factors combine to give this work goodly 
promise. The poem itself is one that American 
youths know and cherish. The music springs out 
of a full background of knowledge and experience 
with youthful voices, interests and technical capa- 
bilities, and is therefore unfailingly practicable. 
From the standpoint of the audience the work will 
undoubtedly be stirringly effective. 


In critical appraisal, the music may be said to 
be finer in conception and mood than it is precise 
and competent in technique. This is not to say 
that workmanlike treatment is here lacking, but 
only that invention is less strong than imagination. 

The prevailing mood or atmosphere is caught 
from the first and is unfailingly maintained. The 
straightforwardness of the poem, punctuated 
though it is by dramatic moments, is never lost. 
Never, thank heaven, is there mellifluous sweetness. 
A somewhat austere earnestness, woven into the 
steady march of quarter-note rhythms, is _per- 
vasive; and when agitation awakens, as in the 
chorus, ‘‘He Springs to the Saddle,” there is still 
steadying firmness of rhythm. That chorus, by the 
way, is a fine bit of effectual writing. 

So while accompanimental figures might some- 
times disclose more inventiveness, and harmonic 
procedures might be more varied, the work is 
nevertheless a contribution of worth. It has the 
sincerity of the true artist, and this comes over to 
the hearer even when a master’s facility in expres- 
sion is lacking. 

Witi EarHart 


Choral Octavo 


Considerable satisfaction is felt at the greater 
number of publishers represented in this month’s 
column. While it may be only a coincidence it 
may be that a more discriminating effort is being 
made to meet the needs of Public Schools. Though 
there are no songs of striking superiority the general 
standard is above average and the number included 
represents a higher percentage of the quantity 
submitted than usual. 

It seems timely to suggest that there have been 
reviews from time to time during the past year of 
excellent Christmas material and that it might be 
well to re-read the review columns with this in mind. 


OuiveR Dirson Company. Boston. 

Farewell to Minka. Three-part Song for 
Women’s voices. Folksong from Little Russia. 
Arranged by Charles F. Manney. 

A usable setting of this characteristic melody. 
While not one of most beautiful it has interest and 
value to repay the effort spent in its mastery and 
is well and vocally set. 

The Coming Spring. 
prano and Alto. C. J. Brambach. 
Robert E. Austin. 

Simple and — a without the obviousness 
of most easy duets. ood Junior High School 
program number for the + Gal's Chorus. 

Were I a Birdling. Two-part Song for So- 
prano and Alto. S. Jadassohn. Edited by Robert 
E. Austin. 

Teachers familiar with the Ditson book of 
Soprano and Alto duets will remember this very 
charming little song in six-eight, with suavely 
— voices, and richness of suggestions as to its 

oa interpretation. The Junior High 
School Girl’s chorus again could easily sing it well, 
though an older group would enjoy it. 


Two-part Song for So- 
Edited by 


Artuur P. Scumipt Company, 8 West 4oth Street, 

New York. 

Love has Turned his Face Away. Trio for 
Women’s voices. Arthur Foote. A 1929 edition 
of the 1904 publication. It is also available as a 
duet for Soprano and Alto and is worth investiga- 
tion as a possible Senior High School Glee Club 
number. 


Londonderry Air. “Would God I Were the 
Tender Apple Blossom.” Trio for Women’s voices. 
Adapted and arranged by John Hyatt Brewster. 
It is regrettable that this good and particularly 
vocal arrangement of the familiar Tune from County 
Derry, so loved by adolescents, should again be set 
to these over sentimental and inadequate words. 
Somewhere there is a solo setting, in a book of 
Irish Folk Songs, with “Emir’s Farewell to Cu- 
cullan,’—as Irish as the tune, and with some 
strength and sharpness of feeling. 


J. Fiscuer & Bro. 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
Cousin Jedediah. Song for Soprano I, II, Alto, 
Tenor, Bass. Arranged by Joseph W. Clokey. One 
of some fifteen old American songs chosen by the 
publishers for preservation in a form suited to un- 
conventional group singing. They aim to retain the 
“simplicity, the sincerity and the fervor” of the 
original unison songs. More are promised, and if 
Mr. Clokey maintains the standard here set he will 
have made a worth while contribution to the library 
of less serious choral music. This one is easily read, 
singable and refreshing. It is humorous and yet re- 
mains musical, smart without sophistication. 
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He’s Gone Away. Southern Mountain Song. 
For Soprano I, II, Alto, Tenor and Bass. Arranged 
by a Ww.c lokey. Another of the same group, 
a little less instant in appeal, but of the sort to grow 
into the good graces of the group. The second Bass 
occasionally asks a low G but alternatives are 
possible. These mountain songs hold an insinuating 
spell over even an unwilling group. 


C. C. Brrcuarp & Company, Boston Mass. 

Let us Cheer the Weary Traveler. S.S.A. un- 
accompanied. Arranged by Morten J. Luvaas. 

A delightful arrangement of one of the less 
familiar Spirituals. It will be useful in college and 
high school Glee Clubs. Even a Junior High school 
group could sing it well, provided they have one or 
two real sopranos for the occasional high A. 

Gipsy John, Duet for Tenor and Baritone. 
Frederick Clay. 

A desirable number for a group of boys, with the 
much discussed appeal to masculinity. It will bea 
good assembly program number. 


Tue Oxrorp UNIversity PREss. 

The Agincourt Song. Arranged for S.A.T.B. in 
Fauxbourdon. Healey Willan. 

Words and melody from a MS, circa 1415, in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Written to celebrate 
the victory of Henry V at Agincourt, this stirring 
song is one of the oldest English songs preserved in 
original form. It is included in our column because 
of its historic interest. While not as readable as the 
modern idiom it could be sung by most classes in 
music history or so-called “appreciation” and gives 
a very definite idea of the vocal music of its time. 


Tue YEAR Book Press Lrp., 31 Museum Street, 

London, W. C. 

Hey Ho! to the Greenwood. 
Voices. William Byrd. 

Another example of historic interest but greater 
musical charm, by the famous leader of the English 
Madrigal School. This delightful Round will be of 
interest to teachers of High School Music who wish 
to accustom their students to polyphonic vocal pro- 
cedure but have difficulty finding material simple 
enough for the preliminary practice. This is easier 
than the Byrd madrigals but may well lead into them. 


W. Paxton & Co. Ltp. (Edward B. Marks Music 
Co., 223-225 West 46th St., N. Y.) 
Quindry Bay. A Song at Sundown, for S.A.T.B 

John Foulds. 

Beauty of words, of voice — and of harmony, 
and a blending of these in mood, make this a song 
for the singers. The bass is low but transposition 
upward is feasible. 


A Round for three 


Tueo. Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Hark the Tiny Cowslip Bell, English Fold Song 
arranged for two treble voices by Katherine Kk. 
Davis. 

A simple, naive and dainty thing. A fifth grade 
could read and sing it charmingly. The accomp: uni- 
ment, with its pastoral organ-point is quite in 
character. 


Tue Sam Fox Pus.isuine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, Chorus for 8.A.B 
Freeman High. Arr. by Don Wilson. 

An appropriately unsophisticated and direct 
arrangement of this nonsensical tune, the melody 
taken in turn by each “ There is no tone out o! 
range or out of line. Good fun for one of those 


lighter moments, without the cheap stupidity which 
so often passes as fun. 
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M. WiTMARK AND Sons. 
Seven separate numbers from the cantata “Glad 


Tidings of Great Joy.” For S.A.B. Richard Kountz. 
These offerings will be popular because of the 
parts for which they are written, because they are 
well within range and because they are vocally 
written, with fluent line and facile harmonization 
and accompaniment. They are always melodious, 
thev are interestingly varied in relation to each other 
and each within itself. They have tenderness and 
human understanding and a range of mood form 
quiet contemplation to jubilation. They are so 
good that we long to have added the classic quality 
of abstract beauty, the austerity of passionless 
purity, the vigor and depth of which the subject is 
worthy, instead of so much of mere sweetness. 
Hvu.LpaH JANE KENLEY 


Phonograph Releases, Columbia Master- 


works Sets. 

Schumann, Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13; Ro- 
mance in F Sharp Minor; Sonata in G Minor, Op. 
22. Played by Percy Grainger. (Set. 102). 

Of the two major compositions in this set, the 
more useful for the teacher in the schools is the 
former; for it is one of the best large-style examples 
of what the classic composer could do in varying 
the treatments of a given theme. These Etudes 
are not simply studies; they are, as Grainger points 
out in his explanatory notes, a closely knit series 
of studies and variations, starting out with a sol- 
emnly beautiful theme and expanding thru a wide 
variety of moods. 

The playi ing in the whole set is a bit bombastic, 
altho the poetic side of Grainger is nicely seen in 
some sections, such as the Andantino of the sonata. 
The recording is not quite satisfying, even when the 
record is played under the best conditions of needle 
and machine; especially in the louder passages the 
instrument does not sound as a piano should. 


Schubert, Trio in B Flat, Op. 99 No. 1. Played 
by Myra Hess, Yelly D’Aranyi and Felix Salmond. 
Set 91). 

Here is beautiful playing by three earnest and 
great artists, a sympathetic and musicianly playing 
of one of the finest Schubert compositions. The 
balance of the three instruments is usually very 
good; the piano part, in contrast to the Schumann 
just reviewed, is recorded here with much more 
naturalness. 

The highest point of beauty is reached in the 
second movement, from the standpoint of both 
playing and recording. The work is given in its 
entirety, except for the omission of certain repeats 
indicated in the score. 

Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, 
Op. 64. Played by Willem Mengelberg and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. (Set 
104). 

The serious student of orchestral music cannot 
neglect a careful study of this interpretation of the 


familiar symphony. Altho there are lengthy cuts, 
the recording occupies six and a half large disks. 

The moods vary from almost sullen despair to 
frenzied passion, under the baton of this eminent 
Dutch conductor. The limitations of recording 
possibilities result in some unsatisfactory spots 
where extremes in volume are reached, some of the 
softest parts being a bit wabbly and some of the 
loudest being confused and unclear; but this is a 
relatively unimportant poiat when one considers 
the real usefulness of the recording. 


Schubert, Impromptus, Op. 142, 
Played by Ethel Leginska. (Set 93). 

Familiar and much-loved music, played in a 
sympathetic and beautiful way. Is it Leginska 
herself, or is there a mechanical reason why the 
piano Tecording is so much more satisfactory in 
this set of records? Only occasionally does one 
hear the unnatural “ping.”’ 


Schubert, Die Winterreise (I'he Wintry Road). 
by Richard Tauber. (Set go). 

Twelve of the twenty-four songs in this cycle 
are here recorded on six small disks. It is to be 
hoped that the cycle will be completed, for we have 
all too few opportunities of hearing any but the 
most familiar Schubert songs in our concert pro- 
grams and this cycle includes some of the finest 
songs ever written. 

The sustained mood of somberness and de- 
pression running thru the entire cycle should not 
mislead one into imputing to Tauber a lack of 
variety in his interpretations. His voice is both 
powerful and sympathetically flexible. 


Debussy, Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. 
by the Lener String Quartet. (Set 100). 

One who responds quickly to the Debussy 
idiom and who is fresh from a fine hearing of this 
particular Quartet finds it difficult not to indulge 
in extravagant praise in reviewing these records. 
They are extremely satisfying, from every stand- 
point! Paul J. Weaver 
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A Little Song Book Of The Nations. Oxford 
University Press. Ammerlean Branch, 
New York. 
An attempt to meet suggestions that there 


should exist a collection of songs of different coun- 
tries suitable for community singing, the book 
contains one tune from each of seventeen countries. 
The aim has been to choose songs characteristic 
of the people from whom they come. The ac- 
companiments demand no more than ability to 
play an ordinary hymn tune. Drink to me Only, 
from England; au Claire de La Lune, from France; 
The Meeting of the Waters, from Ireland; Santa 
Lucia, from Italy; are indicative of the type of song 
chosen. The only adverse comment to be offered 
is that words and music are on opposite pages, 
making it less easy to follow. 
Hvu.Lpau JANE KENLEY 


Pre-School Music, by Floy A. Rossman. 

C. C. Birechard & Co. 

\ book planned with the best of intentions to 
fill a great need. 

In examining it as to subject. one finds it beauti- 
fully complete; home, nursery, nature, concrete 
subjects interesting to the smail child. 

On the contrary I find the tunes disappointing. 
In the original ones for few-tone songs, mimic plays, 
ete., there is a lack of vividness which would result 
from a more artistic application of the sounds and 
calls common to the child’s experience. The in- 
tervals used are usually “made” intervals rather 
than combinations of familiar sounds, many of 
which are beautifully musical in themselves. 

The folk songs, lullabies and traditional tunes 
are well chosen and lovely. 


Susan T. CANFIELD 
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The Approach To The Arts 
(Continued from page 83) 

3 With children of junior high age, the response is 
least satisfactory of all; not because emotional 
reaction is lacking but because it is accompanied 
by an extreme reticence and reluctance to share 
it with others. Here, too, the response is better 
through direct than through associated interest 
This, it seems, is the ideal place for the oppor 
tunity for impersonal expression thru the playing 
of some instrument. 

4—In high schools, normal schools and colleges, the 
procedure outlined above is at its best, operating 
both thru associated and direct interest, provided 
the cooperation of the adjacent departments 

(musical, artistic and literary) can be gained. 
Such cooperation must be exemplified by a 
willingness to relegate hoary courses of study to 
the rubbish heap, and to put in their place the 
means for saying the thing which the mind and 
heart of the student wish to say at the moment. 
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